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The Interim Committee of Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions having consultative status with the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, created by the first 
general Conference of these organizations at Geneva, Switz- 
erland, in May 1948, is composed of eighteen organizations 
acting as a liaison group with limited powers. 
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The conditions under which this report has been prepared are 
fully described in the following pages. The staff of the Endow- 
ment has participated in its preparation merely as one of the 
ninety organizations which have consultative status with the 
Economic and Social Council. The Report 1s published in this 
series by the Carnegie Endowment at the request of the Interim 
Committee of Consultative Non-Governmental Organizations 
and is intended as a contribution to the analysis of the evolving 
process of consultation by the governments and non-govern- 
mental organizations at the international level. 





FOREWORD 


The Interim Committee of Non-Governmental Organizations 
constituted in 1948 a Study Committee to analyze consultative 
arrangements with the United Nations and procedures for ap- 
propriate relations among the Organizations themselves. The 
Study Committee secured the services of Mr. Max Habicht, of 
Geneva, and Miss Anne Winslow, of New York, to conduct the 
analysis and to draft a report of their findings. At its request, 
Mr. Aake Ording, of Oslo, prepared a memorandum setting forth 
his views particularly on problems of relations among organiza- 
tions. The authority for the Study and the steps whereby it has 
been pursued are more fully described in the Introduction of 
the attached report. 

Mr. Habicht and Miss Winslow have completed that section 
of the Study which analyzes the problems of consultative arrange- 
ments with the United Nations. A second phase of the Study, 
analyzing relations among the Non-Governmental Organizations 
themselves, will be completed later. The discerning contribution 
of the authors commands the appreciation of all who are bent 
upon achieving an effective coordination of governmental and 
non-governmental resources for the promotion of world peace 
and order. : 

In the process of securing agreement among the members of 
the Study Committee to transmit the Report to the Interim Com- 
mittee for distribution to all consultative organizations, some of 
the proposals in the final chapter as well as the relevant parts of 
the preceding text have been modified. Consequently, the Report 
as it now stands does not in all cases reflect the views of the 
writers or of individual members of the Study Committee. 

In transmitting to the Interim Committee the Report on Con- 
sultation Between the United Nations and Non-Governmental 
Organizations, the members of the Study Committee have acted 
solely in their personal capacities and not in behalf of the organ- 
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izations which they represent. These members are Mr. O. Fred- 
erick Nolde, Chairman, Miss Marion Royce, Miss Toni Sender, 
M. Pierre Vasseur, Mr. P. J. S. Serrarens, and Mr. Ivan Bachev. 
Moreover, the act of transmission did not carry with it any en- 
dorsement of the proposals advanced in the Report, but merely 
the views of the signatories that these proposals should be made 
available for critical evaluation. Each member of the Study Com- 
mittee has reserved the right subsequently to support or to oppose 
any part of the Report as his organization should decide. 

The Interim Committee makes this Report available as a basis 
for further study and discussion. The document is only one step 
in the analysis of the consultative process on which we are em- 
barked. The Interim Committee explicitly reiterates the condi- 
tions which govern the Study Committee’s act of transmission. 
This report does not necessarily carry the endorsement of any 
individual non-governmental organization or of any group of 
such organizations. It is essentially a working paper in which 
certain proposals are set forth for consideration and review or 
approval. 

The Interim Committee expresses its deep appreciation to the 
authors of the Report, to the members of the Study Committee, 
to the Secretariat of the United Nations, and to the Carnegie 
Endowment for the ways in which they variously have con- 
tributed to the Report. The Report itself is a product of the con- 
sultative process. 


Howarp E. WILson 


Chairman, Interim Committee 
of the Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations for Consultative 
Status with the United Nations. 


December 1949. 





Pie OU CE TON 


In May, 1948, the first general conference of non-governmental 
organizations having consultative status with the United Nations 
was held in Geneva. Believing in the basic importance of con- 
sultative relations between governmental and non-governmental 
groups at the international level, and concerned with the con- 
structive evolution of such relationships as a part of the United 
Nations system, the Conference created an Interim Committee. 
The Committee, composed of eighteen organizations, was given 
carefully limited powers. One of its tasks was “to consider the 
present consultative relations with the United Nations.”? Another 
was to study the continuing relationships among consultative 
organizations and between these and non-governmental organi- 
zations without consultative status. 

In order to discharge its responsibilities for analyzing the con- 
sultative process, the Interim Committee set up a Sub-Committee, 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. O. Frederick Nolde of the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs, to prepare 
plans for a comprehensive study. In October 1948, the Sub-Com- 
mittee reported a plan which was approved by the Interim Com- 
mittee. Under the terms of the plan a special committee of six 
persons was appointed to direct the study. These members were 
appointed to serve in a personal capacity rather than as represen- 
tatives of organizations. They were Mr. O. Frederick Nolde as 
Chairman, Miss Marion Royce of the World’s Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Miss Toni Sender of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, M. Pierre Vasseur of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. P. J. S. Serrarens of the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions, and Mr. Ivan Bachev of the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth. Mr. Bertram Pickard, 


1 Report of the conference called by the Ad Hoc Committee of Consultative 
Non-Governmental Organizations, United Nations Doc. E/C.2/98, 2 June 1948, 


Daa! 


Liaison Section (Non-Governmental Organizations) of the Euro- 
pean Office of the United Nations was designated as Consultant to 
the Committee with the approval of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat. Mr. L. Kopelmanas became Consultant representing the 
Committee on the Legal Status of International Organizations. 
The President (Mr. Howard Wilson) and Secretary (Mr. John 
Ennals) of the Interim Committee have served as ex officio ad- 
visers of the Study Committee. In February 1949, a grant of 
$6,500 was obtained from the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, and Mr. Malcolm Davis of the Endowment staft 
became also a Consultant of the Committee. The Committee ob- 
tained the services of Mr. Max Habicht, of Geneva, and Miss 
Anne Winslow, of New York, to undertake the study both of 
the consultative process and inter-organization relationships, and 
to make two separate reports on these subjects to the Committee. 
It was agreed that the two individuals selected to draft reports 
should be free to draw their own conclusions from the material 
which they collected. The Committee also arranged to have pre- 
pared by Mr. Aake Ording, of Oslo, a memorandum expressing 
his personal views. 

In order that the reports should represent the broadest possible 
base of experience, Mr. Habicht and Miss Winslow prepared a 
questionnaire, in the spring of 1949, which was mailed to all the 
eighty-three organizations with consultative status at that time. 
In forty-three questions, dealing with the consultative process, 
an effort was made to ascertain the extent to which, as well as 
the manner in which, consultative organizations had utilized their 
privileges and the degree to which they were satisfied with exist- 
ing arrangements. Questions were directed toward such specific 
matters as criteria for admission to consultative status, the cate- 
gory system, the value of informal methods of consultation, and 
the mutual responsibilities of organizations and the United Na- 
tions. Questions dealing with relations with specialized agencies 
were briefer and more general, as it was apparent that in the 
time allotted for the study no thorough analysis of these relations 
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was possible. However, it was felt that some review of these rela- 
tionships might be helpful in order to profit by the experience 
they embody in formulating suggestions concerning consultation 
with the Economic and Social Council. 


More than half of the consultative organizations answered the 
questionnaire. Their replies constitute a basic source for the study 
here reported. In addition to eliciting information by question- 
naire, many discussions were held with representatives of a 
substantial number of non-governmental organizations, with 
members of the United Nations Secretariat, and with various 
delegates to the Economic and Social Council. 


From 29 June to 2 July 1949, a second General Conference of 
consultative non-governmental organizations was held in Geneva. 
For this Conference the writers prepared working papers’ based 
on the answers to the questionnaire. The Conference discussed 
the working papers at some length, and this discussion proved to 
be a valuable supplement to the information previously obtained. 


The importance of the present study has been substantially in- 
creased by a decision of the Economic and Social Council in 
March 1949, to review the consultative arrangements in order to 
determine what changes may be desirable. The Council decided: 


1. To request the Secretary-General to prepare, by 30 November 
1949, a report on the activities undertaken by the non-governmental 
organizations up to June 1, 1949 in implementation of the consulta- 
tive arrangements made with them, and on their work in support of 
the activities of the Council, with special attention to those organiza- 
tions which were brought into consultative relationship not later than 
the sixth session of the Council. 


2. To direct the Council NGO Committee on the basis of the 
report of the Secretary-General, to make recommendations to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its tenth session, taking into account: 


2 Study on Consultative Relations of Non-Governmental Organizations under 
Article 71 of the United Nations’ Charter, Working paper No. 1; Review of Con- 
sultative Relations of Non-Governmental Organizations with Specialized Agencies, 
Working paper No. 2; and Future Relations Between Non-Governmental Organ- 
izations, Working paper No. 3, submitted by Mr. Max Habicht and Miss Anne 
Winslow, Geneva, 29 June-2 July, 1949. 
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(a) the use made by organizations of the facilities provided for 
non-governmental organizations brought into consultative re- 
lationship; and 

(b) any improvements in the existing arrangements for consulta- 
tion which the committee may deem desirable. 


The study here presented, then, comes at an opportune moment 
when the United Nations and non-governmental organizations 
are alike concerned with “next steps” in the improvement of the 
consultative process. The study, based upon experience of the 
years 1946-1949, and focused on the years immediately ahead, 
analyzes the present situation and formulates certain specific 
recommendations. 


3 Official Records of the Eighth Session of the Economic and Social Council, 
Supplement No. 1, 7 February-18 March 1949, p. 25. 
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CHAPTER | 


ROLE OF NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGAN UZASL LOUN SL N TELE 
DN RNA LOUNA Ce hE LD 


Growth of International Organizations 


The evolution of society toward “one world” is not a phenome- 
non restricted to the field of government activities. For centuries 
citizens of one country have maintained relationships with citi- 
zens of other countries. During the last hundred years this 
tendency received new impetus by the establishment of numer- 
ous private organizations through which individuals of various 
parts of the world could share mutual interests and cooperate for 
the solution of international problems. Millions of men and wo- 
men of the present generation are related, in one way or another, 
to international non-governmental organizations through which 
they work on a continental or global level. A member of a local 
cooperative may be represented in a national organization which 
in turn is affiliated to and speaks at meetings of the International 
Cooperative Alliance. Uncounted numbers of business men 
form their local, national and international Chambers of Com- 
merce. Through international organizations, women’s and re- 
ligious groups across the world have united to promote common 
interests. Several trade unions, each claiming millions of indi- 
vidual members, have important international machinery through 
which they influence world politics. No inter-governmental or- 
ganization can ignore these forces of society, not merely because 
of their size but also because of their particular knowledge. 

History records that many new ideas for better interna- 
tional machinery and for the improvement of living conditions 
of mankind originated in the minds of private citizens. Without 
the preliminary efforts and the pioneering work of private soci- 
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eties working for peace and better international relations there 
would not have been a League of Nations. If a Henri Dunant, 
who conceived the idea of the services of the Red Cross on the 
battlefield of Solferino, had not obtained the support of the pri- 
vate Geneva Society for the Protection of Public Interests and 
used the International Statistical Congress of Berlin in 1863 as 
an international sounding board, Governments might not have 
been persuaded to take action which culminated in the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Conventions. Non-governmental initiative and 
action were an essential element in bringing to millions of 
wounded soldiers, prisoners, and civilians all over the world the 
help provided by the Red Cross. It might also be recalled that a 
non-governmental organization, the International Association for 
the Legal Protection of Workers, was among the chief origina- 
tors of those early inter-governmental labor congresses and con- 
ventions which paved the way to the International Labour Or- 
ganisation in 1919. 

As early as 1912 the Central Office of International Associations 
in Brussels reported? that it had a list of 503 international groups 
which it referred to as International Associations, mostly of a 
non-governmental character. The last Handbook of International 
Organizations, published by the League of Nations in 1938, 
gives the names of about 700 such organizations. A recent com- 
munication from the headquarters of the Union of International 
Associations in Brussels stated that they had in their files refer- 
ences to 1,686 international associations which either are, or were 
at some time, in existence. The number of these organizations, as 
well as their strength and vigor, tend to increase. 

The purposes of these non-governmental organizations cover a 
wide field of human endeavors. Thus, for example, among the 
organizations now in existence are: the World Council of 
Churches, the World Federation of Trade Unions, the Universal 
Esperanto Association, the International Federation of University 
Women, the International Olympic Games Committee, the Inter- 


4 L’Union des Associations Internationales, Bruxelles, Publication No. 25a, 1912. 
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national Temperance Union, the World Engineering Conference, 
the World Union for Progressive Judaism, the International Fed- 
eration of Agricultural Producers, the International Fiscal Asso- 
ciation, and the International Carriage and Van Union. These 
organizations represent increasingly all phases of that world com- 
munity of interests which is the substructure of governmental 
organization itself. 


The League of Nations and 
Non-Governmental Organizations 


The Covenant of the League of Nations did not make any 
provision for relationship between League bodies and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations. 

In Article 24 of the Covenant, reference was made only to the 
relationship with “all international bureaux already established 
by general treaties” and “all such international bureaux and all 
commissions for the regulation of matters of international inter- 
est hereafter constituted” which it was planned to place “under 
the direction of the League.” However, at its twenty-fifth session 
in 1923, the Council of the League expressed the opinion “that 
Article 24 of the Covenant refers solely to international bureaux 
which have been actively established by general conventions” 
i.e., inter-governmental bodies and resolved: 


While emphasising the value which it sets on the collaboration of 
unofficial organizations in the study of special questions, and on its 
freedom to solicit the opinions of these organizations, without preju- 
dicing their autonomy, that it is not desirable to risk diminishing the 
activity of these voluntary international organizations, the number of 
which is fortunately increasing, by even the appearance of an official 
supervision.’ 


Despite the lack of formal arrangements, recognition was given 
to the importance of maintaining contact with non-governmental 
opinion. The President of the League of Nations Assembly 
adopted the regular practice of receiving a delegation from the 


5 League of Nations, Official Journal, 4th Year, No. 8, p. 858. 
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International Federation of League of Nations Societies to hear 
their suggestions, and he circulated in the Assembly Journal, for 
the information of government delegates, the full text of Resolu- 
tions adopted by the Federation. 


Furthermore, throughout its history the League manifested a 
continuing interest in non-governmental organizations and the 
latter, informally, contributed to its work. A special department 
of the Secretariat, called the “International Bureaux Section,” was 
established which kept a list of international organizations and 
published a valuable handbook of such organizations from 1921 
until 1938. In addition, this Section published a quarterly bulle- 
tin largely devoted to the various activities of non-governmental 
organizations. 


No special facilities, either as regards seating accommodations 
or documents, were provided, over and above those accorded to 
the general public, until 1932 when non-governmental organiza- 
tions were granted a privileged position in connection with the 
Disarmament Conference. Many private associations promoting 
peace and disarmament sent representatives to Geneva and some 
thirty formed an International Consultative Group® which suc- 
ceeded in building up closer relationship between government 
delegates and public opinion. The Disarmament Conference set 
aside a special meeting at which representatives of non-govern- 
mental organizations were heard by a full house of Government 
delegates and a special procedure for circulating petitions from 
non-governmental sources to Government delegates was intro- 


duced. 


Some League of Nations Committees, such as those dealing 
with Child Welfare and Traffic in Women and Children, were 


provided with “assessors” chosen from non-governmental organ- 


6 At one time or another, during the League’s existence, some eighty non- 
governmental organizations had offices in Geneva. In 1929 many of these organ- 
izations formed a Federation of Private and Semi-Official International Organiza- 
tions established at Geneva. Through the initiative of this Federation special facil- 
ities in the way of documents and attendance at public meetings were placed upon 
a permanent basis by the League of Nations Secretariat. 
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izations. During the first period of the League’s activities, these 
assessors were considered members of the Committees and par- 
ticipated automatically in all meetings, though without the right 
to vote. At a later stage, their privileges were reduced and they 
participated in Committee deliberations only upon invitation 
whenever the particular subject for which they had special com- 
petence was under discussion. Also in the field of transport, pub- 
lic health, assistance to refugees, and penal and penitentiary mat- 
ters, League bodies drew upon the experiences of non-govern- 
mental organizations. 

The relationship between non-governmental organizations and 
the League as it developed over two decades was summarized as 
follows in a passage contained in the last edition of the Hand- 
book of International Organizations published in 1938: 


As the years have gone on, the League’s relations with international 
associations have increased in scope and variety. With some of them 
it works in close and permanent co-operation: certain associations, it 
will be remembered, are represented on League committees by as- 
sessors or experts. 


Official League bodies lend an attentive ear to the wishes and sug- 
gestions of private associations, as witness the reception of their dele- 
gations by the President of the Assembly and by the Conference 
for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments. The League’s ad- 
ministrative services are in constant touch with the international 
organizations: the Secretariat sends representatives to their congresses 
and conferences and keeps up a continuous correspondence with 
them, besides frequent personal contacts.’ 


A similar development was taking place throughout the inter- 
war pcriod in connection with the International Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation, in Paris, an inter-governmental body work- 
ing under the auspices of the League. In 1925, some fifteen non- 
governmental organizations (the number later grew to as many 
as thirty) formed a Joint Committee of the Major International 
Associations, or Comité d’Entente as it became popularly styled, 


7 Handbook of International Organizations, League of Nations, Geneva, 1938, 
p. 6. 
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to “serve the causes of peace and of education in the spirit of 
peace.” It was especially devoted to the idea of promoting inter- 
national understanding and collaboration among young people. 
Though exclusively responsible to the bodies composing it, the 
Comité d’Entente was considered to be of such value to the In- 
ternational Institute of Intellectual Cooperation that it was housed 
by the Institute and received from it free secretarial services. 


The International Labour Organisation and 
Non-Governmental Organizations 


Part XIII of the Peace Treaty of Versailles of 1919 set up an 
international organization for the improvement of conditions of 
labor and provided that membership in the League of Nations 
should carry membership in the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. The constitution of this organization contained certain prin- 
ciples which were formulated as follows: 


... The General Conference of Representatives of the Members... 
shall be composed of four Representatives of each of the Members, 
of whom two shall be Government Delegates and two others shall 
be Delegates representing respectively the employers and the work- 
people of each of the Members. 


The Members undertake to nominate non-Government Delegates 
and advisers chosen in agreement with the industrial organisations, 
if such organisations exist, which are most representative of em- 
ployers or workpeople, as the case may be, in their respective countries. 


The credentials of Delegates and their advisers shall be subject to 
scrutiny by the Conference, which may, by two-thirds of the votes 
cast by Delegates present, refuse to admit any Delegate or adviser 
whom it deems not to have been nominated in accordance with this 
Article. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office shall be 
constituted as follows: twelve persons representing the Governments; 
six persons elected by the Delegates to the Conference representing 
employers; six persons elected by the Delegates to the Conference 
representing the workers. 


A majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present 
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shall be necessary on the final vote for the adoption of the recom- 
mendations or draft conventions, as the case may be, by the Con- 
ference.® 


The significance of this machinery is that it places non-govern- 
mental representatives on an equal footing with governmental 
representatives within the system described above. However, it 
must be remembered that actions of the International Labour 
Organisation are limited to proposals, which, in order to be put 
into practice, need ratification or approval by the States. They 
still have the final word although, in the preparation of proposals, 
the influence of non-governmental organizations has been sub- 
stantially greater in the International Labour Organisation than 
in the League of Nations. 


Furthermore, numerous informal contacts were established by 
the Conferences, Governing Body and the International Labour 
Office. By virtue of a provision of the Organization’s constitution 
which stated that “the Conference may add to any committees 
which it appoints technical experts, who shall be assessors without 
power to vote,” private individuals, not necessarily representing 
governmental policies, were brought into close relationship with 
many aspects of the work of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. 


Purpose of the Report 


This brief historical review of the relationship of non-govern- 
mental organizations with the League of Nations and with the 
International Labour Organisation has brought out two funda- 
mentally different principles of collaboration: (1) the League 
system of consultation under which non-governmental organiza- 
tions offer advice but have no right of vote, and (2) the system 
of the International Labour Organisation which provides for 
cooperation on an equal footing with Governments. The writers 


8 The Treaties of Peace 1919-1923, Vol. I, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 1924, cites on page xi, Senate Document No. 51, Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, First Session, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1919. 
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of this report are not unaware of the current debate on the fun- 
damental issues posed by these two principles. It is a matter of 
continuing debate as to whether, on the international level, the 
people should organize peace and create a better world only 
through their governmental representatives, or through more 
direct participation. The United Nations has chosen a system 
similar to that used informally by the League of Nations, that 
is to say, consultation as distinct from participation. The United 
Nations has, however, formally inscribed in the Charter this 
principle of consultation. 

This report has been drafted with a view to the practical reali- 
ties of the present situation. It deals mainly with the consultative 
process as provided for under Article 71 of the United Nations 
Charter. No change in the basic principle it states will be pro- 
posed. But within the existing framework the writers believe 
that consultation between non-governmental organizations? and 
the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations could be 
improved. 

The report gives in Chapter II a detailed description of the 
existing arrangements for consultation under Article 71 of the 
Charter and a summary of consultative relationships with special- 
ized agencies. Chapter III contains an analysis of these arrange- 
ments and, in the final chapter, the major proposals for considera- 
tion are brought together for easy reference. 

There are some contacts which have developed between non- 
governmental organizations and other bodies of the United Na- 
tions, such as the General Assembly, the Security Council and 
the Trusteeship Council. These contacts are informal and are in 
such an early and experimental stage, that they have not been 
the object of systematic analysis in this report. However, they 
pose a problem for the future which will require careful investi- 
gation. 


9 United Nations Doc. E/INF/23, 30 April 1948, p. 16 (starred footnote). 
“Any international organization which is not established by intergovernmental 
agreement shall be considered as a non-governmental international organization.” 
By implication an inter-governmental organization is any organization established 
by inter-governmental agreement. 
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The present study has proceeded on the assumption that only 
a proper balance between the interests of governments and non- 
governmental organizations will bring about a satisfactory con- 
sultative relationship. The writers set forth their proposals with 
this end in mind. They hope that the following considerations 
will serve to make the consultative process better known and to 
bring closer together, within the framework of the United Na- 
tions, government policies and the opinions of millions of private 
individuals as expressed through their non-governmental organi- 
zations. 
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Cuapter II 


EXISTING ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
CONSULTATION 


Purposes of Consultation as Envisaged at 
San Francisco and London 


The possibility of non-governmental organizations cooperating 
in the work of the United Nations was formally recognized under 
the broad terms of Article 71 of the Charter. This Article reads 
as follows: 


The Economic and Social Council may make suitable arrangements 
for consultation with non-governmental organizations which are con- 
cerned with matters within its competence. Such arrangements may 
be made with international organizations and, where appropriate, 
with national organizations after consultation with the Member of 
the United Nations concerned. 


Article 71 is the basis for an experiment which gives recogni- 
tion to the importance of popular support for the United Nations. 
It embodies a concept, not a program. 


There was no consideration at San Francisco either of methods 
or procedures of consultation. It was not until the first meeting 
of the Economic and Social Council in London early in 1946 
that attention began to be directed to the implementation of Ar- 
ticle 71. On 14 February, the General Assembly passed a resolu- 
tion recommending that the Economic and Social Council should, 
as soon as possible, adopt suitable arrangements enabling non- 
governmental organizations “to collaborate for purposes of con- 
sultation.” Shortly thereafter the Council established a twelve- 
member Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with 
Non-Governmental Organizations to make recommendations 
regarding consultation. This Committee submitted its report to 
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the second session of the Council, and it was adopted by the 
Council on 21 June 1946. 

Since there were few precedents to follow, the Committee was 
faced with such basic questions as the relationship between gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental bodies in terms of potential 
collaboration, methods of establishing the bona fides of an organ- 
ization, methods of determining what constitutes an international 
organization, the types of organizations with which collabora- 
tion might be desirable, and the techniques to be employed in 
making consultation possible. At this stage no effort was made 
to define the type of contribution which might be expected from 
organizations as such, nor the reciprocal obligations of the organ- 
izations and the United Nations vis-a-vis each other. Until expe- 
rience gave guidance as to workable patterns, the Committee 
could do little more than attempt to forecast a future relationship. 
In recognition of the tentative and experimental nature of these 
initial steps, the Council itself declared in June 1946, that “in 
general these arrangements should be made for a definite period, 
reviewable at the end thereof.”’° 

The revised report of the Committee, as approved by the Coun- 
cil, defined certain general principles to govern the consultative 
relationship, laid down criteria to assist in the selection of con- 
sultative organizations, and set up machinery for the carrying 
out of consultation. The Report declared that the twofold object 
of consultation was 


on the one hand for the purpose of enabling the Council or one 
of its bodies to secure expert information or advice from organiza- 
tions having special competence on the subjects for which consulta- 
tive arrangements are made, and, on the other hand, to enable 
organizations which represent important elements of public opinion 
to express their views.!! 


The importance of maintaining such a contact with non- 


10 Although the proposal of the President of the Council that this ‘definite 
period” be two years was not accepted, a review was initiated in March 1949. 
(See Introduction, p. 7.) 


11 United Nations Doc. E/43/Rev. 2, 1 July 1946, p. 4. 
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governmental organizations was brought out repeatedly during 
the Council discussions of the Report. ‘The delegate of the United 
Kingdom declared that “unless we can capture the power of 
the organized movements of the world behind this United Na- 
tions, then in the long run it will fail.”’? The United States 
representative said: 


The Council has no legislative functions but acts only through rec- 
ommendations and advice. The validity of such advice will depend 
on the extent to which the Council has a full grasp of the problems 
it will be called upon to consider. The effectiveness of its recommen- 
dations will depend on the public support given such recommenda- 
tions. In other words, it is essential that the Council should be in 
the closest possible contact with the life of the peoples whom it is to 
serve so that it may be responsive to their needs and aspirations. 
Such consultation is essential also in order to assure the Council of 
the understanding and support of the peoples of the world.!? 


In addition to stating the general purposes of consultation, the 
Report sought to define the nature of that consultation and its 
relationship to the whole inter-governmental structure: 


It is important to note that a clear distinction is drawn in the Char- 
ter between participation without vote in the deliberations of the 
Council, and the arrangements for consultation. Under Articles 69 
and 70 participation is provided for only in the case of states not 
members of the Council, and of specialized inter-governmental agen- 
cies. Article 71 applying to non-governmental organizations provided 
for suitable arrangements for consultation. It is considered that this 
distinction, deliberately made in the Charter, is fundamental and 
that the arrangements for consultation should not be such as to 
accord to non-governmental organizations the same rights of par- 
ticipation accorded to states not members of the Council and to the 
specialized agencies brought into relationship with the United 
Nations.!4 


To this distinction between governmental and non-govern- 
mental bodies, the Report added a qualification relative to the 


12 United Nations Doc. E/PV.10, 7 June 1946, p. 103. 
13 [bid., p. 73. 
14 Doc. E/43/Rev. 2, 1 July 1946, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 
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particular functions of the Council. It should be recognized, the 
Report declared, 


as a basic principle that the arrangements should not be such as to 
over-burden the Council or transfer it into a general forum for dis- 
cussion instead of a body for co-ordination of policy and action, as is 
contemplated in the Charter.!> 


Because of the very great variety of organizations and the un- 
equal nature of the assistance which they might be expected to 
render, the Report recommended that each case be considered 
individually on its own merits. It was suggested that the Council, 


in determining the scope and methods of consultation with each 
non-governmental organization, take as a basis the nature and scope 
of activities of each organization considering the assistance that may 
be expected by the Council from this Organization in carrying out 
the tasks set out in Chapter 9 of the Charter of the United Nations.!° 


Formal Provisions for Consultation 
with the United Nations 


In defining the consultative process, an effort has been made 
by the Council through formal provisions to provide guidance 
both as to the selection of organizations and as to methods of 
collaboration. The basis of the present arrangements is the 
amended Report of the Committee on Arrangements for Con- 
sultation with Non-Governmental Organizations as approved by 
the Council in 1946, which has just been described.'? Some modi- 
fications have been made subsequently by the Council in the 
direction of liberalizing procedures, but the major innovation was 
introduced by the General Assembly in December 1946 when it 
recommended that the Council “give to the World Federation 
of Trade Unions the right to submit to the Economic and Social 
Council questions for insertion in the provisional agenda”!® and 

15 [bid., p. 4. 

16 [bid., p. 2. 

17 Doc. E/43/Rev. 2, 1 July 1946, op. cit. 


18 Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly, Doc. A/64/Add. 1, 31 Janu- 
ary 1947, Pp. 77. 
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further declared that “all non-governmental organizations in 
Category A should receive equal treatment in respect of consul- 
tative arrangements with the Council.”!? At its next session in 
March 1947, the Council, after some discussion, accepted the 
Assembly’s recommendation. It added, however, the proviso that 
before the Secretary-General placed on the provisional agenda an 
item proposed by a Category A Organization he should carry 
out “such preliminary consultation as may be necessary.”*° In the 
course of this consultation the Secretary-General was asked to 
satisfy himself that the item “originated from a sufficiently au- 
thoritative organ of the organization.””? 

The criteria which have been laid down concerning the selec- 
tion of organizations cover the following points: The work of 
the organization should fall within the broad general scope of the 
Council’s competence; the aims and purposes of the organization 
should be in conformity with the spirit, purposes and principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations and it should not have proved 
to be discredited by past collaboration in fascist activities. A 
further qualification has been laid down to exclude organizations 
“which have legally constituted branches in Spain, the policies of 
which are determined and controlled by the Franco Government.” 
Exceptions can be made, however, “if these branches are not 
actively participating in the international non-governmental or- 
ganization in which they may hold membership”; or again “if 
these branches are active, but have a purely humanitarian char- 
acter and if their policies are not determined and controlled by 
the Franco Government.” 

The organization should have recognized standing, and should 
represent “a substantial proportion of the organized persons 
within the particular interest field in which it operates.” To meet 
this requirement, a group of organizations may form a joint 

19 Doc. A/64/Add. 1, 31 January 1947, op. cit., p. 78. 

20 Economic and Social Council, Official Records, Second Year: Fourth Session, 


1947, Pp. 294. 
21 Ibid., p. 293. 
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committee or other body authorized to carry on consultation for 
the group as a whole. 

As far as national organizations are concerned, their views 
should normally be presented “through their respective govern- 
ments or through international non-governmental organizations 
to which they belong. It would not, save in exceptional cases, be 
appropriate to include national organizations which are afhliated 
to an international non-governmental organization covering the 
same subjects on an international basis.” However, if such na- 

tional organizations cover a particular field in which there is no 
_ international organization or have some special experience upon 
which the Council wishes to draw, they may be admitted to con- 
sultation with the approval of the Member State concerned. 

In order to avoid duplication, an organization whose work is 
mainly or wholly within the field of activity of a specialized 
agency is generally not admitted to consultation under Article 
71, as it has been assumed such organizations would have their 
relationships with the appropriate specialized agencies. 

The remaining criteria represent an effort to define a bona fide 
organization. There should be an established headquarters with 
an executive officer, authority to speak through authorized repre- 
sentatives, “a conference, convention or other policy-making 
body” and, as far as an international organization is concerned, 
an international structure “with members who exercise voting 
rights.” During its meetings, the Council’s Committee discusssed, 
at some length, the question as to what constituted an interna- 
tional organization. One member urged that an organization be 
considered international only if it had branches or some equiv- 
alent thereof in ten or more countries. The Committee, however, 
accepted the figure of two or more, though there has never been 
any formal ruling on this question. 

In addition to setting forth the criteria for admission to con- 
sultative status, the Council divided organizations into different 
groups in accordance with the type and degree of assistance which 
it expects to receive from them. At the present time there are 
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three categories of consultative organizations: (1) Category A— 
those organizations, including labor, management, business, far- 
mers and consumers, which have “a basic interest in most of the 
activities of the Council, and are closely linked with the economic 
or social life of the areas which they represent”; (2) Category 
B—those organizations with special competence, but in limited 
fields; (3) Category C—those organizations “primarily concerned 
with the development of public opinion and with the dissemina- 
tion of information.” 

With regard to consultation with the Economic and Social 
Council, organizations in Category A may propose items for the 
provisional agenda and are entitled to be heard on the inclusion 
of the item by the Agenda Committee. They may, under certain 
circumstances, appear before the Council itself. If an item spon- 
sored by an organization is put on the final agenda, the organi- 
zation, during the discussion, “shall be entitled to present orally 
to the Council, or, if the item is referred in the first instance to a 
Committee of the Whole of the Council, to the Committee, an 
introductory statement of an expository nature. In the course of 
the discussion, if invited by the President of the Council or the 
Chairman of the Committee, with the consent of the relevant 
body, the organization may make one further statement either 
before the Council or before the Committee.” On an agenda item, 
not submittted by the consultative organization, the Council, as 
a whole, or the appropriate Committee, upon recommendation 
of the Council Committee on Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions,** may arrange to hear one statement by a representative 
of the organization. 

Communications of organizations in Category A are automati- 
cally reproduced in full as Council documents and are circulated 
to all the Members of the United Nations, the specialized agen- 
cies and the consultative organizations. Category A organizations 
are also specifically entitled, along with governmental repre- 
sentatives and specialized agencies, to be notified, at least six 


22 For a description of this Committee see p. 26. 
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weeks in advance of the date, of the opening of a regular session 
of the Council and to receive a copy of the provisional agenda. 
Organizations in Categories B and C also receive the provisional 
agenda as part of the routine distribution of documents. 

Organizations in Categories B and C may submit to the Coun- 
cil written statements and suggestions on matters within their 
competence. Such communications are listed with a brief de- 
scription of substance by the Secretariat and these summaries 
receive the same circulation as do the unabridged communica- 
tions of Category A organizations. Written statements from or- 
ganizations in Categories B and C are, however, reproduced in 
full if any member of the Council so requests. 

Organizations in all three categories may make their views 
known to the Council through the Council Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organizations. Rule 79 states that the Committee 
“shall report on its consultations to the Council in sufficient detail 
to permit the members of the Council to form their own judg- 
ment regarding the importance of the subject under consideration 
and any action to be taken thereon.” This is usually done by 
submitting to the Council the summary records of the meetings 
of the Committee along with such recommendations as the 
Committee may make. 

Arrangements for consultation with commissions** are more 
elastic; they are largely at the discretion of the particular com- 
mission and make little differentiation between the categories 
of organizations. Organizations in all categories may, if the com- 
mission so desires, consult directly with it. However, only Cate- 
gory A organizations have the right to propose items for the 
provisional agenda. The Council’s Rules cf Procedure provide 
that both A organizations and “appropriate” B and C organiza- 
tions shall receive the provisional agenda together with the 
notice convening the particular commission. 


Despite the general provisions governing all commissions, there 
23 Consultations with sub-commissions, working parties, or ther subordinate 


bodies are governed either by the rules of the parent bod; or informally by agree- 
ment of the particular body concerned. 
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is, in practice, some difference between the exercise of consulta- 
tive privileges with functional commissions and with regional 
commissions. The former all have uniform rules of procedure 
approved by the Council. One of these, for example, provides 
that all meetings “shall be held in public unless the Commission 
decides otherwise.” This means, in fact, that there are very few 
meetings from which non-governmental organizations are ex- 
cluded. The regional commissions, however, have their own rules 
of procedure and in one or two instances have made a regular 
practice of closing to the public meetings of certain of their bodies. 

In order to review applications for consultation and to act as 
a channel between the Council and the consultative non-govern- 
mental organizations, the Council set up the standing Council 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations. This Commit- 
tee consists of the President of the Council, as Chairman, and 
five members of the Council. The Secretariat for the Committee 
is the Non-Governmental Organizations Section of the Economic 
and Social Council Secretariat which also maintains liaison with 
the consultative organizations to assist them in their work and 
administers the arrangements for consultation. 

This Committee screens all applications for consultative status 
and makes recommendations thereon to the Council, affords a 
hearing during sessions of the Council to any organization which 
so desires it, and, as stated previously, advises the Council as to 
whether it should accede to requests from Category A organiza- 
tions to appear before the Council. A Category A organization 
which wishes to be heard by the Council or by its Committee 
of the Whole on an item which it has not proposed for the pro- 
visional agenda “shall make such a request in writing to the 
Chairman of the Council Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations not later than forty-eight hours after the adoption 
of the agenda by the Council.” This same forty-eight-hour rule 
applies to any request from organizations in Categories B and C 
which wish to be heard by the Council Committee “on any item 
on the agenda within their competence.” 
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To date, seven items have been proposed by three Category A 
Organizations for the Council’s agenda. All these dealt either 
with labor questions or with problems in the field of economics: 
the principle of equal pay for men and women workers; forced 
labor and measures for its abolition; infringement of trade union 
rights; freedom of association as an aspect of trade union rights; 
unemployment; administration of the oil resources of the Middle 
East; and a proposal that a United Nations periodical be created 
to centralize the growing knowledge and experience in the vari- 
ous fields of economic development. 

Only one item has been proposed by a non-governmental or- 
ganization for inclusion on a Commission agenda. This was on 
the subject of barriers to the international transport of goods 
and was considered by the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission. 

Through the ninth session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil some twenty oral statements were made before the Council. 
Six of these statements were made before a Committee of the 
Whole, seven statements were made before a plenary session 
and seven statements were made before the Agenda Com- 
mittee. These statements were made in connection with agenda 
items proposed by them and also on the following subjects: 
the resettlement and repatriation of refugees and displaced per- 
sons; the United Nations Appeal for Children; reports of the 
Social Commission and Commission on Human Rights; the 
Final Act of the Conference on Freedom of Information; the 
Genocide Convention; the teaching of the purposes, principles, 
structures and activities of the United Nations in the schools of 
Member States; the increase of food production; and finally, the 
machinery of hearings of non-governmental organizations by the 
Economic and Social Council. 

Twenty-nine oral statements were made before the Economic 
and Social Council Committee on Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions through the ninth session of the Council. 

Some eleven organizations, in both Categories A and B, had 
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delivered thirty-seven oral statements before the Social Commis- 
sion and through the end of the fourth session of the Social 
Commission ending 20 May 1949. Many statements were made 
to other commissions, particularly those on Human Rights and 
the Status of Women, but at this time the exact number of 
these statements cannot be determined. 


Informal Arrangements for Consultation 


While formal arrangements for consultation are necessarily 
rather rigidly circumscribed, the potentialities of informal rela- 
tionships are many and varied. It is this field which offers the 
greatest promise for the constructive growth and development 
of the consultative process. The representatives of a non-govern- 
mental organization may informally and frequently confer with 
individual delegates, with small working parties or sub-commis- 
sions and, above all, with the Secretariat, which bears much of 
the responsibility for the initial formulation of programs within 
the framework of decisions of the various inter-governmental 
bodies. In recognition of the importance of this aspect of consul- 
tation, the 1946 report of the Council declared that: 


Because the peoples of the United Nations, in accordance with the 
Preamble of the Charter, have a basic and continuing interest in the 
policies and operations of the United Nations, and because the 
arrangements for consultation with non-governmental organizations 
provide an important means for insuring that their interests be ful- 
filled, it is urged that the Secretariat be so organized as to render -all 
appropriate assistance to non-governmental organizations and offer 
to them all appropriate facilities. Such assistance might include the 
arrangement of interviews with individual members of the Council 
or its commissions, and the arrangement of informal discussions on 
matters of special interest to groups of organizations. The Secretariat 
would also aid organizations in obtaining documentation and securing 
special facilities, e.g., the use of the library, meeting place, etc. 


The significance of informal relationships lies in the very fact 
that they are informal, that they facilitate a give and take of 
knowledge and ideas, and that they take place at the outset 
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rather than at the conclusion of program development. If an 
organization is to bring any effective influence to bear upon the 
shape of things to come, it should be a party w initial thought 
and planning. When a problem is discussed in commissicz it is © 
generally already the product of a considerable amount of ti: sught 
and shaping. When it reaches the Economic and Social Council 
it usually has been crystalized and is subject only to such ac- 
ceptance, rejection or amendment as may be politically desirable 
or as necessary to fit within the framework of ai overall plan 
and budget. 


Informal collaboration in the early stages of program planning 
has been one of the slowest aspects of consultation to develop. 
Except in the field of transport, neither the Secretariat nor the 
organizations have realized until recently its potentialities. How- 
ever, a beginning has now been made in several fields. Small 
meetings of specially qualified organizations have been called by 
the Secretariat to discuss particular problems relating to such sub- 
jects as migration, prostitution, child welfare, stateless persons, 
and social defense. Organizations with qualified legal knowledge 
have been asked for expert opinion on such matters as the Dec- 
laration on the Death of Missing Persons. The United Nations 
Appeal for Children is drawing mainly upon non-governmental 
organizations in planning its 1949-50 campaigns. There is also a 
possibility that certain organizations may be invited to take the 
initiative of reporting annually to the Secretary-General their 
findings on the subject of the prevention of discrimination and 
the protection of minorities. One of the most interesting devel- 
opments is a projected conference on migration jointly sponsored 
by the United Nations and the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. Not only does this serve to bring together major organs of 
the United Nations and qualified non-governmental organiza- 
tions but, as the appropriate specialized agency is joined with 
these, overall coordination is facilitated. 


These, however, are only a few aspects of the possibilities in- 
herent in informal consultation. In most instances, the initiative 
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thus far has been taken primarily by the Secretariat. On the 
other hand, in connection with the work both of the Transport 
and Communications Commission and of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, a type of collaboration has developed which 
might serve as a model for further developments. Experts from 
the organizations have collaborated continuously with the Secre- 
tariat of the Transport and Communications Commission, have 
carried out special studies at its request and have had their docu- 
ments utilized as working papers for the Commission. The or- 
ganizations have also assumed responsibility for assisting in the 
implementation of resolutions of the Commission. Transport 
organizations have played a similar role in connection with the 
programs of the Economic Commission for Europe. In a report 
before the regional Conference of Consultative Organizations in 
April 1949, a member of the Secretariat of the Commission stated 
that “in some cases the word ‘consultation’ imperfectly describes 
the close and indispensable collaboration that has developed be- 
tween the inter-governmental and the non-governmental elements 
in what are really common tasks. For example, in the Draft Con- 
ventions which have recently been prepared for the forthcoming 
World Road Congress, the International Automobile Federation 
and the International Touring Alliance, which have worked 
jointly and actively in the Working Parties concerned, play an 
essential role. The carnet de passage en douane and Tryptic sys- 
tem is carried out by means of reciprocal guarantees between 
governmental authorities and the various national automobile 
clubs and associations affliated to the two NGOs referred to 
above.” 


Contacts with the United Nations Secretariat 


There are two sections within the United Nations Secretariat 
which deal particularly with non-governmental organizations: 
the Non-Governmental Organizations Section of the Economic 
and Social Council Secretariat and the Section for Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations of the Department of Public Information. 
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The Non-Governmental Organizations Section of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council Secretariat is charged with the admin- 
istration and co-ordination of the consultative arrangements ap- 
proved by the Council, and acts as a general liaison office between 
the United Nations and the organizations in consultative status. 
Its work covers the collection and presentation of information 
relating to non-governmental organizations which apply for con- 
sultative status to the Council; personal contacts with the repre- 
sentatives of non-governmental organizations and the arranging 
of further contact with the Secretariat; handling of written com- 
munications from non-governmental organizations; arrangements 
for access to meetings of the Council and its subordinate bodies; 
the preparation of a guide for consultants; miscellaneous studies 
concerning non-governmental organizations in relation to the 
Council and its subsidiary bodies; arrangements for visas for 
consultants visiting the United Nations from overseas. These 
services are carried out in cooperation with the technical services 
of the Secretariat concerned. The section provides secretariat 
services to the Council Committee on Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations. Within the United Nations Secretariat, the section, 
as an integral part of the Economic and Social Council Secretariat, 
acts as a co-ordinating and distributing center for information 
received from non-governmental organizations, and advises sub- 
stantive parts of the Secretariat on questions concerning non- 
governmental organizations. 

The Department of Public Information makes available to 
both consultants and accredited observers a Non-Governmental 
Organization Lounge and access to the Library and to the Refer- 
ence Center. The Department also, through its Section for Non- 
Governmental Organizations, provides tickets to all open meet- 
ings of the United Nations, holds periodic conferences of non- 
governmental organizations and frequent “briefing sessions” on 
various aspects of the United Nations activities, and is responsible 
for seeing that appropriate documents are mailed to organizations. 

Consultative organizations are entitled to receive by mail 
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all unrestricted “E” documents (those issued by the Council and 
its subordinate bodies). At the discretion of the Department of 
Public Information they, as well as non-consultative organiza- 
tions, may receive documents of other bodies.7* When an or- 
ganization is granted consultative status it is asked to indicate 
whether it wishes to receive all documents of the Economic and 
Social Council, documents of all its commissions, or documents 
only of specified commissions. If an organization desires an even 
more restricted selection, it may ask to receive only the final 
reports of those bodies in which it is interested. 

The total relationship which consultative organizations main- 
tain with the United Nations involves the operations of two sec- 
tions within the United Nations Secretariat. In general, it may 
be said that the Non-Governmental Organizations Section of the 
Economic and Social Council Secretariat handles all matters 
which are directly concerned with the process of consultation. 
The section for Non-Governmental Organizations of the De- 
partment of Public Information is responsible for relations in- 
volving informational activities, in relation to a wide circle of 
non-governmental organizations which includes the consultative 
organisations, and for information about, and access to meetings 
of, organs other than the Economic and Social Council. 

The services rendered by these Sections have been essential to 
the whole development of the consultative process. They have 
provided continuing assistance and have been of great value to 
the non-governmental organizations. 


Relationships with Specialized Agencies 


Although there are certain fundamental differences between 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies,”’ there are also 


24It may be of interest to note that the International Law Commission, at its 
first session, in pursuance of its Statute, has approved a provisional list of inter- 
national and national organizations to which documents of the Commission 
might be sent. 

25 In accordance with Articles 57 and 63 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
13 specialized agencies, “established by intergovernmental agreement and having 
wide international responsibilities, as defined in their basic instruments, in eco- 
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increasing similarities because of the development within the 
United Nations of such direct operational activities as technical 
assistance to under-developed countries, social advisory welfare 
services and the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees. 
These activities have resulted in a growing number of projects 
jointly sponsored by the United Nations and one or more spe- 
cialized agencies. The importance of coordination, therefore, be- 
comes a matter of vital concern and if organizations are to par- 
ticipate constructively in the work of several inter-governmental 
bodies, they must be aware of and contribute to this coordinative 
process. This requires knowledge of the different modalities for 
collaboration and an effort to promote such comparable proce- 
dures as may be necessary for efficient operations without losing 
sight of the distinctive nature and special needs of the various 
inter-governmental bodies. It is also possible that through the 
pooling of experience new ideas may be born or new applications 
found which can improve the consultative process. 

Six of the thirteen specialized agencies** have consultative or 
similar relationships with non-governmental organizations. A 
seventh, the International Refugee Organization, though it has 
no provision for formalized consultative status, has had a close 
working relationship with a substantial number of non-govern- 
mental organizations. Of the remaining six, three are still in the 
formative stage—the International Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization, the World Meteorological Organization, and the 
International Trade Organization. The latter, however, already 
has cooperated with a number of organizations and all three of 
these agencies have constitutional provisions for consultative ar- 
rangements. The other three—the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the International Monetary Fund, 
and the Universal Postal Union—have no formal provisions for 


nomic, social, cultural, educational, health, and related fields,’ have been brought 
into relationship with the United Nations. 

26 The International Labour Organisation, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (Unesco), the International Civil Aviation Organization, the 
World Health Organization, and the International Telecommunications Union. 
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consultation although the Universal Postal Union cooperated 
with the International Air Transport Association with regard to 
the fixing of airmail postal rates. 


The provisions of the specialized agencies differ from those of 
the Economic and Social Council particularly in the greater 
degree of flexibility for consultation and in the large measure 
of discretion often left to the Director-General or chief adminis- 
trative officer. Almost all the specialized agencies have adopted 
criteria for admission to consultation so general as to leave wide 
latitude of discretion to the agency. It is common to find such 
phrases as “having related interests and activities,” or “satisfac- 
tory status and standards of operation” or “well established.” 


In general the privileges extended to non-governmental organ- 
izations are extremely broad and imply a much closer collabora- 
tion than with the Economic and Social Council. This is prob- 
ably due, in part, to the fact that subjects with which the 
specialized agencies deal are for the most part technical and 
partly because the flexibility inherent in the arrangements makes 
greater latitude possible. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization is the only agency 
which is more restrictive than the Economic and Social Council. 
While it accords similar privileges, it excludes the right to pro- 
pose items for the agenda. 

Unesco specifically recognizes the difference between non- 
governmental organizations on the one hand, and members of 
Unesco, of the United Nations, or of specialized agencies, on 
the other hand. It also provides that “arrangements shall not be 
such as to overburden the General Conference and the Executive 
Board by transforming them into a general forum for discussion, 
nor overburden the Secretariat by excessive demands on its 
facilities.” 

Consultative arrangements with the International Labour Or- 
ganisation provide for arrangements regarding the communica- 
tion of documents and representation at meetings of the Con- 
ference and its Committees. The Chairman of the Governing 
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Body or of the Committee, as the case may be, in agreement 
with the Vice-Chairman, may invite the representative of an or- 
ganization to make or circulate statements. Officials of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations also participate as experts in meetings 
of subordinate bodies of the International Labour Organisation 
dealing with special subjects. 

The International Civil Aviation Organization has a general 
provision that the extent of cooperation shall be governed by the 
degree to which particular matters within the respective respon- 
sibilities of the two organizations are of interest to both. Speci- 
fically, arrangements provide reciprocal representation and par- 
ticipation in the work of technical meetings, committees, or work- 
ing parties. 

Organizations which have been brought into relationship with 
the World Health Organization have the right to be represented 
and to participate without vote in its meetings or those convened 
under its authority, and may, upon the request or with the ap- 
proval of the Chairman, make statements. 

The International Telecommunications Union provides for free 
participation without vote in the deliberations of committees and 
sub-committees “within limits.” 

The International Trade Organization is still in the interim 
commission stage and most of its relationships have been on an 
informal or ad hoc basis. The Executive Committee has recom- 
mended that in certain circumstances organizations have the 
privilege of making oral or written statements. 

The International Refugee Organization has rather different 
relationships, both because of its temporary nature and its opera- 
tional responsibilities. Its relationships with organizations are 
generally on an ad hoc basis. In part, they consist of agreements 
for the operation of specific projects on behalf of the International 
Refugee Organization and, in part, they are for purposes of 
consultation. Organizations operating projects for the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization are granted such facilities as may 
be necessary and as resources will permit. The International 
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Refugee Organization also requests governing authorities to 
grant to personnel of organizations the same status and facilities 
as those accorded to the International Refugee Organization per- 
sonnel. In many International Refugee Organization missions, 
there are a number of regularly functioning councils, or co- 
ordinating committees, for consultation, coordination, and coop- 
erative planning. Special conferences are also held for free dis- 
cussion and exchange of views on present and anticipated prob- 
lems. 


In most instances, these arrangements for consultation are made 
for a limited period. The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organisation retains the freedom to cancel a consultative 
relationship at any time. Unesco reviews its consultative arrange- 
ments from year to year. 


The relations of the International Civil Aviation Organization 
with non-governmental organizations are of an informal char- 
acter and consist primarily of participation in International Civil 
Aviation Organization meetings. The only formal action taken 
by its Council with respect to these organizations is its decision 
in each case that a particular organization should be invited to 
meetings of interest to it. With the President of the Council rests 
the decision as to the meetings to which organizations should be 
invited. The World Health Organization reviews its list of or- 
ganizations biennially. Consultant privileges with the Interna- 
tional ‘Telecommunications Union are renewable at each Confer- 
ence. The list of applicants is forwarded to the Members and As- 
sociate Members and, with the approval of a majority of such 
Members, the organization is granted consultative privileges. The 
admission of any other international organization to a Confer- 
ence is subject to a decision of the Conference itself, taken at the 
first session of the Plenary Assembly. 

The extent to which the actual working out of consultative re- 
lationships is left to the discretion of the chief administrative 
officer is, often, very large. In the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, the granting of consultative privileges in Categories 2 
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and 37” has been the responsibility of the Director-General. The 
Director-General of Unesco may invite organizations to par- 
ticipate in meetings of experts or technical conferences, or to 
take part in Advisory Committees, such as the Temporary Inter- 
national Council for Educational Reconstruction. In connection 
with the submission of written statements and suggestions con- 
cerning Unesco’s program, he is also authorized to “give them 
due consideration, determining the nature and scope of their 
circulation, and where appropriate informing the Executive 
Board as well as the governments of Member States as to their 
contents.” The Director-General of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, in consultation with the Chairman of the Board, may pro- 
visionally bring into relationship a particular organization with 
which he considers relationship desirable. He determines the cir- 
culation of any written memoranda which may be submitted to 
him by organizations and determines whether the Executive 
Board should be consulted regarding the placing of such mem- 
oranda upon the agenda of the Assembly. The Executive Secre- 
tary of the International Refugee Organization considers and 
approves all proposals from organizations for services and deter- 
mines the type and extent of its participation in International 
Refugee Organization programs. 

Of the eight specialized agencies*® which have relationships 
with non-governmental organizations, six have a single category 
of consultants without differentiation except in so far as distinc- 
tive activities may develop in the quality or extent of the service 
which a particular organization is able to render. Only two or- 
ganizations have used any equivalent to the category system, the 
International Labour Organisation and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization.”? 

27 See p. 38. 

28 Including the International Refugee Organization, and the International 


Trade Organization which has, provisionally, developed its procedure to some 
extent. 


29 The International Telecommunications Union has eight classes of members 
but only for the purpose of apportioning expenses. Any organization is at liberty 
to select the class of organization to which it wishes to belong. 
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The International Labour Organisation divides its organiza- 
tions into those “with an important interest in a wide range of 
International Labour Organisation activities’ and those with 
more limited special interests, but there is no substantial differ- 
ence in privileges. The Food and Agriculture Organization fol- 
lowed the United Nations procedure as far as the first two cate- 
gories were concerned but added a third appropriate to its own 
activities: 


1. Important international organizations with interests covering a 
large part of the Food and Agriculture Organization’s field of 
activity and of a standing that renders their views on policy a 
matter of great interest to governments and to the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. 

2. Significant international organizations that are interested in the 
promotion of one or more of the specific aims of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

3. International scientific organizations. 


After experimenting with this system for some time, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization came to the conclusion that it 
was not satisfactory. In practice, it proved almost impossible to 
differentiate between organizations in their assignment to Cate- 
gories 1 or 2. In some instances, a Category 2 organization proved 
more useful in practice and its services to the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization were hampered by the restriction in 
privilege. As far as Category 3 was concerned, scientific organiza- 
tions showed no interest in applying for Category 3 and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization discovered that it could develop 
eminently satisfactory relations with these organizations on an 
ad hoc basis. The Council of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization has prepared for the General Conference which meets in 
the autumn a statement which declares that: 


It now appears that the category system adopted at Copenhagen is 
not suited to the purpose of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
because 

a) it is too rigid; 

b) it sets up distinctions between organizations which may be suit- 
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able for the purposes of an agency of very broad interests such 
as the Economic and Social Council, but are not applicable for 
FAO, which has more specific interests, and 


c) it bears little relevancy to the types of cooperation which in prac- 
tice have proved most useful to FAO. 


The Council of the Food and Agriculture Organization, there- 
fore, has recommended that Categories 2 and 3 be abolished and 
that all organizations presently in Category 2 be given Category 
“I status. Organizations which do not meet the requirements for 
Category 1 will not have formal consultative status but the Di- 
rector-General may, at his discretion, enter into relationship with 
any of these on an ad hoc basis and may grant them any or all 
of the privileges accorded to the consultative organizations. 


Among the special provisions which have been used by certain 
of the specialized agencies, a few are of particular interest. 
Unesco, for example, lists specific responsibilities on the part 
of consultative non-governmental organizations. These include 
dissemination of information about Unesco activities, the trans- 
mission of invitations to non-governmental organization con- 
ferences and of publications and periodicals, and information 
about administrative changes in the organizations. Unesco has 
also a stipulation concerning the granting of consultative status 
to liaison committees or other groupings of organizations. Save 
in exceptional cases, these will not receive consultative status 
“unless they can claim to act in relation to Unesco, as the full 
representatives of the organizations existing in their fields.” 


Two specialized agencies, Unesco and the International Tele- 
communications Union specifically, make provision for financial 
arrangements. Unesco has an elaborate machinery set up which 
permits it to make grants-in-aid under certain circumstances to 
its consultant organizations. In general, such grants fall into two 
main categories. Formal agreements may be made with a very 
restricted number of well established and representative organ- 
izations whose close cooperation is essential to Unesco and which 
have a substantial and immediate contribution to make to the 
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work of Unesco, as set forth in its program. Formal agree- 
ments are made for the undertaking of specific tasks and may 
include grants-in-aid, grants of office space, and secretariat 
facilities. 

Aside from these agreements, provision is made for the con- 
clusion of contracts for the execution of a wide range of tasks. 
Payments may be made for the transportation expenses of par- 
ticipants to special conferences and symposia; for the preparatory 
expenses of such meetings and for the development of new inter- 
national organizations; for surveys and publications; for the 
initiation and operation of facilities for the world-wide pooling 
and coordination of acquired knowledge; for the promotion of 
cultural interchange and exchange of persons; for the standard- 
ization of terms, techniques and apparatus; for the maintaining 
and exchanging of living samples and inanimate objects; for the 
upkeep and activities of laboratories and other similar institutions. 
As of the summer of 1948, contracts with over fifty organizations 
had been made totalling nearly $150,000. 


Under the constitution of the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union, consultative organizations contribute on a sliding 
scale to the extraordinary expenses of the administrative confer- 
ences and the meetings of the International Consultative Com- 
mittees in which they participate. The organizations are free to 
fix the amount of their own contribution within the eight classes 
of membership. The Administrative Council also has the right 
to excuse certain international organizations from contributing 
to these expenses and ten organizations are now exempt. 


One of the aspects of consultation upon which there is the 
widest divergence among the specialized agencies is the question 
of type of organization with which relations are to be established. 
Unesco has relations both with semi-governmental and non-goy- 
ernmental organizations but requires that they be international. 
The World Health Organization, with the consent of the Gov- 
ernment concerned, makes provision for consultation with both 
governmental and non-governmental national organizations as 
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well as with international organizations. The International Tele- 
communications Union makes no distinction between non-gov- 
ernmental organizations and governmental organizations with 
regard to consultation. There is even a special provision that in- 
dividuals, under certain conditions, “may be authorized by the 
Plenary Assembly or by committees to present petitions or sub- 
mit resolutions.” In the case of the International Refugee Organ- 
ization, relations have been established with international, re- 
' gional, and national non-governmental organizations with a pre- 
dominance of the two latter because of the special and changing 
nature of its operations. 


AI 


Cuaprter III 


ANALY STS:OFA CONS Gils AGE Vie 
PROCESS 


General Observations 


In any review of the consultative process, it is well to bear 
clearly in mind the nature of the two parties to the consultation. 
On the one hand, there is the Economic and Social Council with 
responsibility for making recommendations to Governments and 
specialized agencies in economic, social, cultural, educational, 
health, and related fields. Many of these fields are the particular 
concern of one of the thirteen specialized agencies or of one of 
the commissions or subordinate bodies of the Council. In a broad 
field, such as economics, there may be several specialized agencies 
and commissions concerned with various aspects of the same 
question. The primary duty of the Council is to coordinate the 
various efforts of all these bodies and to act as an international 
cabinet planning long-range economic and social policy. 

On the other hand, the non-governmental organizations, the 
second party to the consultative process, are groupings of private 
individuals concerned with particular problems. They represent 
established non-governmental cooperation in their respective 
fields and, as voluntary associations, they reflect spontaneous 
needs and interests. Their value lies in the fact that, as non- 
governmental bodies, they are freer than Governments to pioneer 
in new fields and they provide an effective medium through 
which the citizens of the world can be reached. 

The distinction between the tasks of the two parties to con- 
sultation needs to be constantly borne in mind if collaboration 
is to be fruitful. The Council cannot plan and coordinate effec- 
tively if its attention is deflected by too great a number of prob- 
lems or if it is called upon to umpire too many conflicting in- 
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terests. Moreover, the Council has the important task of 
creating the necessary balance and atmosphere of good will 
among nations in order to make inter-governmental cooperation 
possible. Non-governmental organizations, devoted to a particu- 
lar task and prompted by distinctive motives, must be able to 
further their objectives free from all the restrictions usually con- 
nected with governmental action. 


In order that the Council may achieve a balance which ac- 
curately reflects the major trends and needs of society it should 
be in a position to tap the reservoir of opinion and experience 
represented in non-governmental organizations. Over the years, 
many organizations have built up a reservoir of technical knowl- 
edge and skills. No inter-governmental organization needs to 
duplicate these resources if it can draw upon them to comple- 
ment its own facilities. In technical fields, organizations can 
make an important contribution to the maximization of the hu- 
man and financial resources available for fulfilling the objectives 
of the United Nations Charter. 


The purpose of coordination by the Council is to facilitate 
concerted action in order that the total complex of cooperative 
endeavor may consistently and effectively contribute to the de- 
velopment of a peaceful and prosperous world. This objective 
can only be realized if the total effort, including individual or- 
ganizational approaches and independent analyses, is reflected 
in the general strategy. In the world today, non-governmental 
organizations have assumed a vital role in fields which come 
within the orbit of the Council. It is not possible for govern- 
ments or voluntary agencies to disregard each other’s activities. 
Nor is it always possible to draw any sharp line between gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental action in developments within 
a particular field. 

Fulfillment of any program generally requires both govern- 
mental action and popular support. For example, to achieve 
adequate labor legislation, to ensure the protection of human 
rights, or to improve the educational system requires the com- 
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bined efforts of both governments and the citizenry. Since the 
power of the Council is limited to recommendations to Member 
States, international non-governmental organizations can bring 
to bear, through their national units, a significant influence on 
the execution of Council recommendations. The organizations 
and the Council can mutually strengthen each other by reciprocal 
support. 

Finally, organizations can bring to the United Nations new 
ideas and new approaches. They can be a constructive vanguard, 
a laboratory for experiment and a stimulant for infusing a fresh 
and independent point of view into the inevitably slow and 
somewhat formalized inter-governmental machinery. 

While the four points mentioned above have a general appli- 
cation to the field of non-governmental organization activities, 
they apply in varying degrees to particular organizations. Some 
organizations represent general and others particular interests. 
Some have a broad concern with many problems, others have 
a highly specialized knowledge. Certain organizations have 
large membership and resources while others have not. The 
problem which has faced the Council has been to select out of 
the some thousand international non-governmental organiza- 


tions those with which a profitable relationship could be estab- 
lished. 


Criteria 


In laying down criteria for admission to consultation, it should 
be remembered that the whole consultative process is still in an 
experimental stage. It would seem, therefore, advisable to retain a 
considerable degree of flexibility. Criteria should not be so de- 
tailed as to suggest to any organization an automatic right to 
consultative privileges, nor to exclude a particular one which 
might have a real contribution to make although unable to meet 
all of the generally applied standards. 

Consultative relationship should not be regarded as a right nor 
merely as an honor but as a relationship established and main- 
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tained in a sense of mutual obligation. If an organization is not 
prepared or equipped to assume responsibilities and make an 
effective contribution in its field to the United Nations, then 
it should not be granted consultative status. At the Ninth Session 
of the Council during the summer of 1949, the Belgian delegate 
asserted that: 


so far .. . the experiments made in connection with Article 71 had 
been disappointing, as the assistance given by the non-governmental 
organizations to the Council had often proved not very effective.°*° 


The delegate of the U.S.S.R. also declared that: 


he felt some concern that so many non-governmental organizations 
had been granted consultative status. The right of such organiza- 
tions to be admitted to consultative status with the Council should 
be assessed on their ability to render assistance to the Council in 
those fields which came within their purview. It would be a mistake 
to comply with too many requests for consultative status, particu- 
larly since many non-governmental organizations were working in 
the same field. . . . Over-indulgence in the granting of consultative 
status to non-governmental organizations would lead to duplica- 
tion of work and would complicate the work of the Council. He 
therefore strongly recommended the adoption of a more cautious 
policy in this matter.3} 


Recently an official of the United States Department of State 
who has been a member of the United States delegation to the 
sessions of the Council, stated: 


Ways and means will have to be found to give real meaning to the 
consultative relations established with some 70 non-governmental 
organizations under Article 71 of the Charter. . . . Some of the or- 
ganizations brought into relationship have made real contributions 
to the Council by way of constructive suggestions, particularly on 
the commission level. They and others have done much to bring 
about a better understanding of Council activities. 


Unfortunately, however, a fair proportion of the organizations ap- 
pear to have been interested primarily in getting on the list of con- 


30 United Nations Doc. E/SR. 304, 28 July 1949, p. 19. 
31 United Nations Doc. E/SR. 299, 25 July 1949, p. 21. 
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sultative organizations and have since remained inactive. Others have 
flooded the Council with requests for special privileges, such as the 
demand to sit with the Council and to participate, without vote, in 
all of its activities, a privilege not even accorded to governments not 
members of the Council. . . . This situation is not improved by the fact 
that these organizations have urged upon the Council the discussion of 
essentially political topics designed to cause dissension rather than 
cooperation among the members of the Council. Where they suc- 
ceeded in having such items put on the agenda of the Council, they 
frequently failed to produce any supporting documentation, thus de- 
laying the work of the Council. These are regrettable developments. 
Enlightened public support for the work of the Council is essential 
and the Council will always be ready to act upon constructive sug- 
gestions made by non-governmental organizations. How to secure 
such support and how to utilize to the full the great contributions 
which non-governmental organizations can make to the Council is 
a matter which requires urgent review.?? 


On the part of some organizations, there has been a similar dis- 
satisfaction with the actual execution of the consultative rela- 
tionship. It would appear that the full development of this 
relationship has been hampered by a certain rigidity in the sys- 
tem and by limitations on consultation, particularly in the tech- 
nical fields. It is obvious that successful collaboration depends 
not only upon fruitful actions of the organizations but also upon 
the willingness of the United Nations to devote the time and 
effort necessary to make the relationships profitable. 


The inevitable shortcomings in this experimental period do 
not reflect upon the principle but reveal a lack of experience 
which has hampered and confused both organizations and the 
United Nations. Despite difficulties, the advantages of the sys- 
tem have already outweighed the disadvantages and the con- 
sultative process already has to its credit substantial achievement. 

In reviewing the lessons of the past few years some conclusions 
appear to stand out. In 1946, the Council postulated three basic 
types of consultation, two of which continue to have validity. 
In order to receive consultative status an organization should 


32 Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XX, No. 496, Jan. 2, 1949, p. 17. 
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either have expert knowledge in a particular technical field, or 
should have competence in various broad fields within the scope 
of the Council and represent an important element of society. 
Neither of these criteria is easy to define, nor are they mutually 
exclusive. Whether an organization has expert knowledge in a 
particular field can generally be determined by the qualifications 
of the members and by the record of accomplishments or, in the 
case of a new organization, its program. In determining eligibil- 
ity within the other group, weight should be given to numbers 
of members or to influence upon society. If there are several or- 
ganizations concerned with the same objectives, only those repre- 
senting a substantial proportion of the persons in the particular 
interest field should be admitted. However, where there are 
several of approximately equal importance which follow different 
lines of approach, an attempt should be made to obtain a rep- 
resentation ensuring the fairest possible balance of views. It is 
also essential that fundamental differences of opinion secure 
adequate representation. In both types of consultation there 
should be careful consideration of the organizations’ facility for 
making adequate contact possible and for ensuring a reciprocal 
flow of information between the United Nations and the mem- 
bership of the consultative organization. 

The third type of consultation—that with organizations “pri- 
marily concerned with the development of public opinion and 
with the dissemination of information”—does not seem pertinent 
to the consultative process under Article 71. All consultative 
organizations bear a responsibility for informational activities, 
but the ability to consult with the Council on substantive mat- 
ters would appear to be fundamental to the whole process. Or- 
ganizations which are primarily channels of information out- 
ward from the United Nations to the public can profitably co- 
operate with the Department of Public Information and perhaps 
with Unesco without having a consultative status with the 
Council. This should not, however, exclude organizations with 
high technical competence in this field from consultation on 
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problems such as those before the Sub-Commission of Freedom 
of Information and the Press. 


On the assumption that the Council is concerned only with 
two types of organizations, those which have expert knowledge 
in a particular field, and those which have competence in various 
broad fields within the scope of the Council and represent an 
important element of society, the problem then arises as to the 
criteria’’ to be used in making a selection from among these 
organizations. Such criteria should take into consideration the 
following points: (1) the nature of the activities of the organ- 
ization; (2) its ability to make a contribution to the work of 
the United Nations; (3) the representative nature of the organ- 
ization; (4) its international character; (5) the extent to which 
the organization’s activities are a matter of continuing concern 
to the Council; and (6) its affiliations with a specialized agency. 


In the first place, in order to obtain consultative status, the 
work of an organization should be in fields within the scope of 
the Council’s competence. 

In the second place, the organization should possess both 
competent personnel and resources adequate to carry out the 
responsibilities of consultation. 


In the third place, the Council will have to consider an organ- 
ization in the light of the necessity of reconciling the need for 
as broad a representation as possible with the requirement that 
the Council cannot be overloaded with too many small organ- 
izations. In the past the Council has attempted to encourage 
group representation of organizations. In some instances it has 
required that two or more organizations in the same field be 
jointly represented. In such cases it might be helpful to follow the 
example of Unesco which grants consultative status to liaison 
committees but, as a rule, only on condition that they act as the 
“full representatives of the organizations existing in their field.” 


In the fourth place, although the Charter expressly permits 


33 Although there may possibly be political criteria which the Council wishes 
to take into consideration, these will not be considered in the present report. 
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the Council to grant consultative status, under certain conditions, 
to national organizations this is a matter which requires very 
careful consideration. A national organization should normally 
communicate its views to its own government. If it is a branch 
of an international organization it can also use this channel. 
One of the most valuable aspects of most of the consultative 
organizations is that they bring to the Council an international 
point of view on a given subject. National approaches are al- 
ready represented by the delegates themselves. Furthermore, the 
danger should be carefully weighed that the Council might find 
itself overloaded with a very large number of organizations 
which would not even be representative. There might be a ten- 
dency for those national organizations nearest to the site of the 
United Nations to predominate in influence. Under normal con- 
ditions there is little justification for granting consultative status 
to a national organization which is afhliated with an interna- 
tional body. There may, however, be exceptional cases in which 
the granting of consultative status to a national organization 
is desirable. These might include organizations speaking for a 
geographic area not otherwise represented or which have con- 
tributions to make which could not be made by an existing in- 
ternational organization. However, in the long run, the Council 
might better serve its own interests and those of organizations 
by excluding, as a rule, national organizations and encouraging 
the development of new international organizations whenever an 
important gap becomes manifest. 

In the fifth place, consideration should be given to the extent 
to which the field of a technical organization is one of continu- 
ing concern to the Council. Heretofore, the Council has granted 
consultative status to certain organizations which are interested 
in matters with which the Council is only rarely concerned. 
The purpose of granting consultative status, however, has been 
to provide routine machinery to facilitate regular contacts. An 
organization, however great its technical knowledge, which op- 
erates in a very small field of only occasional concern to the 
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Council does not need automatic privileges. In fact, if such 
organizations could be drawn upon an ad hoc basis, both they 
and the Council would be relieved of unnecessary responsibili- 
ties. Furthermore, this would spare the Council the necessity 
of making a very difficult selection among a large group of or- 
ganizations, many of them with high competence in restricted 
fields. Although this solution was lost sight of subsequently, it 
was clearly envisaged in the Council’s Committee in 1946. The 
United States delegate asserted that there were two categories of 
organizations, “(1), organizations which the Council would 
need to listen to regularly and which might be more or less 
permanent observers, and (2), other organizations called in, 
say once a year, on an ad hoc basis for consultation on a particu- 
lar question.** The experience of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization also indicates that this possibility of introducing ad hoc 
consultation may be a more satisfactory method of handling the 
problem. Its conclusions warrant careful study. 


Finally, the question of what to do with organizations whose 
activities lie almost exclusively within the field of a specialized 
agency needs careful consideration. Because of the interrelated 
aspects of the work of the Economic and Social Council and the 
specialized agencies, no clear line of demarcation is often possible. 
This very inter-relationship in programs makes it desirable for a 
number of organizations on many occasions to collaborate with 
both the Council and specialized agencies jointly or alternately. 
The problem involved in this situation, however, could be solved 
if there were some machinery for handling specific requests from 
an organization with consultative privileges with a specialized 
agency to consult with the Council and vice versa on an ad hoc 
basis. Such an optional but not automatic system of reciprocity 
might materially lighten the demands for multiple consultative 
privileges. It might also foster increased coordination of United 
Nations and specialized agency approaches to problems of com- 
mon concern. In the organizations, it would ease the strain of 


34 United Nations Doc. E/NGO/5, 1946, p. 3. 
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attempting to spread meagre resources in too many directions 
at once. There is a real danger that under the present system, 
non-governmental organizations may scatter their efforts to such 
an extent that they impoverish themselves without making any 
real contribution either to the United Nations or to the special- 
ized agencies. 

The relationship between the permanent consultative organiza- 
tions approved by the Council and organizations brought into 
consultative relationship with regional commissions deserves 
careful study. The Economic Commission for Europe, for ex- 
ample, has made up its own list of some 36 consultative organ- 
izations, some of which have consultative status with the Coun- 
cil and some of which do not. This does not seem to be an 
entirely desirable situation nor does it contribute to the overall 
problem of coordination. Nevertheless, these commissions are 
dealing with purely regional problems and have particular needs. 
Furthermore, as they are located away from the headquarters 
of the United Nations, they cannot always draw on the regular 
consultative organizations, many of which lack the means and 
personnel to maintain representatives in various parts of the 
world. In order, therefore, to promote overall coordination and, 
at the same time, meet the particular needs of regional commis- 
sions, the granting of formal consultative status should be limited 
to those organizations on the list of the Economic and Social 
Council while allowing regional commissions to enter into such 
ad hoc relations as they may find desirable. 

In order to ensure that the organizations which have been 
granted consultative status are actively contributing to the work 
of the Organization and continue to meet the criteria for admis- 
sion to permanent consultative status, the list should be reviewed 
every three years. 


Privileges 


In deciding the nature of the formal privileges to be accorded 
to organizations, a number of factors have to be considered. It 
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is obviously desirable to devise a system which involves the mini- 
mum amount of machinery and which is flexible enough to 
afford the Council the maximum benefit from the experience 
of its consultative organizations. As a body designed for co- 
ordination of policy and action, the Council cannot afford to let 
its attention be distracted from this primary purpose. The very 
fact that there are already considerably more organizations with 
consultative status than there are Member Governments and 
almost six times as many as there are members of the Council 
presents a material problem. International meetings are, at best, 
costly and time-consuming, and high-level government personnel 
cannot long be spared from their home obligations. Interven- 
tions by too many organizations, no matter how important the 
subjects in themselves, could prove a real hindrance to con- 
structive action, particularly at the Council level. 


It is difficult to create any machinery for consultation which 
will be perfect from all points of view and which will satisfy 
everybody. The process is also too new to admit of an assured 
pattern and the effectiveness of the machinery depends upon 
the users. The understanding, discretion, and wisdom of organ- 
izations will determine, in large part, whether the consultative 
process is to make a valid contribution to the solution of the 
major economic and social problems. 


With regard to the kind of consultation to be aciett with 
different types of organizations, some clarification of the exist- 
ing situation seems to be indicated. The present Category A 
organizations represent, for the most part, “important elements 
of public opinion.” They do not, however, represent an entirely 
balanced cross section of public opinion. In this category there 
are a relatively large number of labor groups and a predom- 
inance of economic interests. It is quite possible that because the 
social field is wider, vaguer and less defined than the economic, 
fewer comprehensive organizations have been developed. How- 
ever, it would certainly be desirable to make this group as repre- 
sentative as possible of the entire field of interests of the Coun- 
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cil. There is no definitive list which can be made out, but the 
Council should not lose sight of the desirability of attempting to 
achieve a reasonable balance of the major elements of society. 


Category B as presently constituted is a heterogeneous assort- 
ment of large and small public-opinion organizations and of 
bodies with special technical competence. To attempt to treat 
this group as a unit and accord it identical privileges despite the 
varying needs and capacities of the component parts confuses 
the consultative relationship. If an organization has competence 
in various broad fields and represents an important element of 
society it belongs in a group with other similar organizations. 


Technical organizations, on the other hand, have common 
needs particular to the group. They are concerned with the 
formulation and development of technical programs. Such ac- 
tivities take place at the Commission and Secretariat level. Tech- 
nical organizations are not so much concerned with exerting a 
political influence on the Council. However, they need wide 
freedom at lower levels. 


It would seem reasonable, therefore, to make a differentiation 
in privileges only as between organizations with broad com- 
petence and representative of an important element of society 
and those with expert knowledge in a particular field. These two 
categories should represent a distinction in kind and not in value 
of contribution. Furthermore, in maintaining a system of two 
categories it should be remembered that certain organizations 
in one category may have attributes of organizations in the other 
category. Thus an organization which represents an important 
element of society may have the highest technical competence. 
Likewise a specialized body may exert, in its sphere, an impor- 
tant political influence. Moreover, they are not mutually exclusive. 
Nevertheless, at least during the present experimental period, such 
a division has certain advantages. It permits the handling of two 
groups each with predominant characteristics in the manner most 
suited to particular needs. It also makes it possible to maintain 
some distinction in privileges until the Council can determine 
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the feasible number of organizations with which consultation is 
profitable and the manner of that consultation. 


From the point of view both of the organizations and of the 
Council, the privileges of Category A organizations regarding 
written communications appear to be, on the whole, satisfactory. 
However, the unlimited right to have any number of documents 
of any length reproduced in full and distributed is open to po- 
tential abuse. Some limitation in length would appear to be 
desirable. With the exception of a discussion of certain highly 
technical subjects, the necessity of writing within a brief com- 
pass generally promotes clarity of expression and certainly in- 
creases the likelihood that the material will be read by preoccu- 
pied delegates. It might be advisable to set a limit of 3000 words 
on any communication which is to be reproduced in full, sub- 
ject to exceptions at the discretion of the Secretary-General. 


With regard to oral statements, the present arrangements also 
appear to be adequate. Organizations have considerable freedom 
in appearing before Commissions, have an automatic right to 
be heard by the Council Committee, and Category A organiza- 
tions may appear before the Council itself or a Committee of 
the Whole. The only modification which might be introduced 
with respect to these arrangements is a time limit for oral 
statements, unless the Council or the commission concerned de- 
cides otherwise. 

Consideration might also be given to the idea of instituting 
hearings before commissions whenever there is a sufficient num- 
ber of organizations wishing to be heard. A procedure similar 
to that utilized by the Council Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations might be adopted. A precedent for this has al- 
ready been set by the Commission on the Status of Women 
which devoted one meeting to hearings of consultative organ- 
izations during its third session in March 1949. The advantage 
of such hearings from the point of view of commission dele- 
gates is that, first, they allow the commission to obtain an over- 
all impression of reactions of consultative organizations and to 
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permit a grouping of suggestions regarding particular topics. 
Secondly, they might tend to reduce the number of formal in- 
terventions by non-governmental organizations during commis- 
sion meetings. However, such hearings should be considered as 
a supplement to, and not a substitute for, formal interventions 
during meetings of a commission. 


From the point of view of both delegates and consultative or- 
ganizations the greater informality of hearings and the oppor- 
tunity which they offer for a general exchange of views, make 
them a more effective vehicle for constructive consultation than 
formal interventions during commission meetings. Such hearings 
also increase the opportunities for non-governmental organiza- 
tions to be heard since there are necessarily limits to the number 
of their interventions in commissions. If such hearings are in- 
stituted as a regular procedure, some machinery will have to be 
set up by the commissions. It is suggested that each commission 
set up a committee of not fewer than five members. In order 
that delegates well qualified in the subjects under discussion may 
be free to serve on the committees and participate in these meet- 
ings, it is suggested that the committee arrange to meet a day or 
two before the opening of commission sessions. Organizations 
wishing to be heard should submit their requests to the commit- 
tees not later than one week before the opening of the sessions. 

As far as regional commissions are concerned, it would seem 
desirable that their rules of procedure in so far as they affect non- 
governmental organizations be in conformity with those of the 
functional commissions, particularly as regards open meetings. 


The privilege of the present Category A organizations of pro- 
posing items for the provisional agenda of the Council and of 
subordinate bodies of the Council should be retained for those 
organizations which have competence in various broad fields 
within the scope of the Council and represent important elements 
of society. The mutual usefulness of this arrangement will call 
for the continuing exercise of discretion on the part of non-govy- 
ernmental organizations. Full recourse should also be had to the 
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opportunity of placing items on the provisional agenda of com- 
missions and sub-commissions. The judicious use of these two 
channels by qualified consultative organizations will make pos- 
sible the most fruitful consideration of the particular issues which 
are thus brought to the attention of the Council and its subordi- 
nate bodies. 


With regard to technical organizations, which deal with a 
field of important and continuing interest to the Council, these 
require considerable elasticity within a limited area. As they are 
more concerned with the formulation and development of tech- 
nical programs than with political action, they do not need di- 
rect access to the Council. It is useful, however, as at present, 
that they can speak to the Council through the Council Com- 
mittee of Non-Governmental Organizations on matters within 
their special fields. They should also have the possibility of sub-. 
mitting written communications to members of the Council. 
These organizations are now too restricted in their freedom to 
develop effective working relationships at lower levels. At the 
present time, organizations of this type are limited by the re- 
quirement that their communications must be circulated in sum- 
mary form and are not allowed to propose items for the pro- 
visional agendas of the commissions. It would seem reasonable 
to allow technical organizations with expert qualifications to 
have the same privileges at the commission level as the other 
group. This would mean that they could propose items for the 
provisional agendas of commissions and could make oral and 
written statements subject to the same limitations as those pro- 
posed for the first group. The privileges accorded to the ad hoc 
consultative organizations should be left to the discretion of the 
Secretary-General and in no case should exceed those accorded 
to permanent consultative organizations. 

Under existing arrangements, the Secretary-General is author- 
ized to employ on an ad hoc basis individual experts for particu- 
lar tasks. It would appear desirable to extend this principle to 
organizations as well. When a non-governmental organization is 
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uniquely equipped to undertake research, study, or an opera- 
tional task as a part of the Council’s program, the Secretary- 
General should have authority to enter into specific arrangements 
involving financial compensation to the organization. In this 
connection it might be well to make use of the experience of 
Unesco in making such financial arrangements with consultative 
organizations. 

Under the existing arrangements the consultative privileges do 
not specifically apply to ad hoc conferences called by the Council. 
When the Council drew up its plans for the Conference of Free- 
dom of Information and of the Press it made specific provisions 
in a resolution of 15 August 1947 concerning the role of consulta- 
tive non-governmental organizations at that Conference. The 
resolution provided that: 


Non-governmental organizations in category A to be granted a 
status equivalent to that accorded them by the Economic and 
Social Council; 


The International Organization of Journalists to be granted a 
status at the Conference equivalent to that granted by the Economic 
and Social Council to non-governmental organizations in cate- 
gory A. 


Although it may be necessary to make particular provisions in 
special cases, as a rule, the regular privileges accorded to consul- 


tative organizations should apply equally to ad hoc conferences 
called by the Council. 


Council Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations 


Since the Committee serves as the channel between the organ- 
izations and the Council, it is of the utmost importance that it be 
sufficiently representative to reflect the views of the Council. 
The present membership which consists of the President of the 
Council and five other members seems too small to perform this 
function. It would, therefore, be desirable if the size of the Com- 
mittee were enlarged to seven members. Furthermore, the mem- 
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bers who sit on the Committee should be fully tamiliar with 
the role of consultative organizations. The Council Committee 
hearings can provide a valuable opportunity for the exchange of 
ideas and for real consultation. Care should be taken on the 
part both of organizations and of the Committee to see that these 
hearings do not become a mere enumeration of what an organ- 
ization has done or intends to do. The present practice of hold- 
ing hearings of the Committee during sessions of the Council 
often makes it difficult to secure the attendance of the best quali- 
fied delegates. It might, therefore, be preferable to have the 
Committee meet a day or two before the opening of the Council 
session. 

With regard to the organization of the hearings, the system 
recently adopted of discussion by agenda items instead of by 
organizations seems definitely preferable. The previous system 
by which each organization spoke only once on perhaps a num- 
ber of agenda items made it more difficult for the Non-govern- 
mental Organizations Committee to ascertain views on a par- 
ticular subject. However, the present arrangements, if they are 
to be successful, will necessitate considerable restraint on the part 
of organizations so that their interventions are brief and to the 
point with suggestions succinctly summarized. 


Informal Arrangements 


There are no written agreements nor blueprints to guide the 
development of informal relationships. Each organization, in its 
own field, should actively and positively contribute to the work 
of the United Nations. Collaboration means something more 
than a passive willingness to be called upon should the occasion 
arise. It means also bringing concrete suggestions to the United 
Nations, alerting the United Nations about emerging problems 
and developing programs in consultation with it. Organizations 
working in the same field should, in so far as possible, study 
and analyze together their problems and attempt to secure gen- 
eral agreement as to their nature and possible solution. Recom- 
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mendations from technical organizations made to the United 
Nations should represent the best expert knowledge in any given 
field. It is also essential that an organization respond quickly to 
any call for information or assistance from the United Nations. 

The United Nations, for its part, should actively seek expert 
information and advice. Consultation should never become a 
mere routine, mechanical matter but should always be a living, 
growing process. 


Qualified organizations should be given the opportunity for 
an exchange of views with members of the Secretariat and with 
delegates at an early stage of planning and drafting. In order to 
express their views intelligently, time should be given to organ- 
izations for advance study and consultation with their head- 
quarters or with other appropriate individual organizations. 


In promoting the consultative process, the Secretariat should 
endeavor to keep in contact not only with those organizations 
with permanent consultants at the United Nations headquarters, 
but with all consultative organizations. For some small organ- 
izations which are not located at the headquarters, financial 
limitations make it impossible for them to be represented regu- 
larly at meetings. They may not know the United Nations per- 
sonnel in their field, nor the procedures for establishing contact, 
and thus they may be unaware of programs being developed in 
time to offer their advice and suggestions. 


It is almost impossible to set up standard procedures for in- 
formal consultation. These, by their very nature, vary with the 
organizations and individuals concerned and with the particu- 
lar questions under discussion. However, the example of the 
Transport and Communications Commission and its Secretariat 
warrant careful study. In general, it may be said that much de- 
pends upon the attitude of the collaborators and upon the as- 
sistance afforded by the Section of the Secretariat primarily 
responsible for consultative organizations. 
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Contacts with the Secretariat 


The fact that there are two different sections of the Secretariat 
which deal with consultative organizations makes it imperative 
that the separate responsibilities of each one be clearly defined. 
The needs of consultative organizations as such are quite dis- 
tinct from those arising out of a general interest in questions re- 
lating to the dissemination of information. 

If maximum use is to be made of the services of consultative 
organizations, the Non-Governmental Organizations Section of 
the Economic and Social Council Secretariat should act as the 
hub of all activities involving relationships between these organ- 
izations and the United Nations. This means that the Section 
should be fully informed concerning both the work of the dif- 
ferent organizations and the programs and needs of the vari- 
ous Council bodies and their Secretariats. This Section should 
have sufficient personnel to maintain steady contact with the 
appropriate parts of the Secretariat and with Council bodies in 
order to be apprised of particular needs and programs being 
initiated. The “substantive” divisions of the Secretariat have 
little time to keep informed regarding organization activities, to 
explore their potential resources, and to make the necessary 
contacts. The Section, therefore, can perform a valuable service 
in acting as a source of information, facilitating contacts and 
making such arrangements as may be necessary. The Secretariat 
should also be in a position to render routine services and provide 
facilities for general conferences of consultative non-governmental 
organizations. 

This Section could also contribute to the consultative process 
by assisting organizations in the selection of documents and in 
ensuring prompt receipt of any of particular importance. Most 
consultative organizations are interested in a limited number of 
subjects. They have neither the financial nor material resources 
to handle all the voluminous flow of material which issues from 
the Council, its commissions and other subordinate bodies. 

The needs of these organizations have been partially met by 
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the willingness of the Secretariat to allow selection by issuing 
body. Despite this selective service, there still remain problems 
for these organizations which do not have regular consultants. 
Frequently a particular subject may be discussed in several 
bodies. In such cases organizations may be faced with the alterna- 
tive either of ordering a large number of documents most of 
which are of little or no interest or of being content with a partial 
discussion of the subject. 

An adequate and efficient documentation service is basic to 
any exercise of consultative functions. In the first place, pro- 
vision should be made for the rapid transmission of such docu- 
ments as provisional agendas. In the second place, organizations 
should assume responsibility for a careful selection of documents 
and the Secretariat should assist them in this selection. 

Documentation service to consultative organizations is esti- 
mated by the United Nations to cost approximately $450 a year. 
Organizations can not only lighten their own burden but can 
reduce the cost to the United Nations by ordering only those 
publications which they intend to use. It might also be possible 
for organizations to make arrangements with others which 
have regular consultants whereby the latter might service them 
by selecting and mailing relevant documents other than those 
automatically received. 


It has also been suggested that if the weekly subject index 
which was issued experimentally at the beginning of 1949 were 
published on a permanent basis, organizations could check off 
and order the documents required. If the index could be air- 
mailed to organizations, particularly those outside of the United 
States, the timelag between the issuance of a document and its 
receipt by organizations need not be excessive. This would in- 
volve more work for the United Nations Secretariat but might 
well prove a saving, in the long run, in costs of reproduction 
and mailing. It would certainly facilitate the consultative process 
and render it more efficient. 
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For those organizations which are accustomed to picking up 
documents daily, because they are unable to wait for the dis- 
tribution by mail, some revision of the present system at Lake 
Success may be indicated.?* Certain selected documents, primar- 
ily those dealing with subjects under discussion, are available 
from the document officers in the Council Chamber or commis- 
sion rooms. Consultative organizations, however, are expected 
to pick up the bulk of their documents in the Non-Governmental 
Organizations Lounge. The facilities of this Lounge are geared 
primarily to serve the informational rather than the technical 
needs of organizations, and there is neither the space nor the 
personnel to handle the extensive documentation in such a man- 
ner as to make it promptly and easily available. Since a thor- 
oughly efficient documentation service has already been set up 
and is in operation for the Press, it would seem to be both more 
satisfactory and economical if consultative organizations were 
officially entitled to the Press documentation service. 


The preceding observations on the consultative process show 
in what respect the writers suggest changes in the present pro- 
visions concerning the criteria for admission to consultative 
status, the privileges of consultative organizations, the composi- 
tion and practices of the Council Committee on Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations, and the relationship of consultative or- 
ganizations with the Secretariat. In order to bring out succinctly 
the future development of the consultative process as envisaged 
by the writers, their major recommendations have been brought 
together in the following chapter. 


35 This does not apply to the Geneva office where a different system is in force 
adapted to the particular conditions of that office. 
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CuHapTer [V 


PROPOSALS.FOR CONSIDERATION 


The preceding analysis of the consultative process leads to the 
following major recommendations. These are designed to permit 
more equal opportunities for consultation, to make the consulta- 
tive system more flexible, and to facilitate its constructive growth. 


Principle of Consultation with the 
Economic and Social Council 


1. The consultative process shall be regarded as of basic 
importance requiring active collaboration between the 
United Nations and non-governmental organizations 


Types of Consultation 


2. There shall be two types of consultation with the Economic 
and Social Council: 
a. Permanent Consultation 


b. Ad-hoc Consultation 


Admission to Permanent Consultation 


3. Two classes of organization shall be eligible for admission 
to permanent consultation: 

a. Organizations having competence in various broad fields 
of the activities of the Economic and Social Council and 
representing an important segment of the populations in 
these lines of activities 

b. Organizations representing expert knowledge in particu- 
lar technical fields 

4. Within these two classes, selection shall be made in accord- 
ance with the following criteria: 
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a. The work of an organization shall be in fields within the 
scope of the Council’s competence 
b. An organization shall be able to make effective contribu- 
tions to the United Nations 
c. If there are several organizations concerned with the 
same objectives, only those representing a substantial pro- 
portion of the persons in the particular interest field, or 
having special competence shall be admitted, except as 
may be necessary to ensure the fairest possible balance of 
major divergences in viewpoint 
d. A liaison group, in order to be granted permanent con- 
sultative status, must be empowered to speak on behalf 
of its constituent members 
e. As a rule, an organization shall be international with 
branches or the equivalent in a sufficient number of 
countries to justify its representative character 
f. As a rule an organization whose interests fall almost ex- 
clusively within the field of a specialized agency shall not 
be granted permanent consultative status with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council if other satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been made [see recommendation 21 | 
5. The list of permanent consultative organizations shall be 
reviewed by the Council every three years in order to assure 
that these organizations continue to meet the criteria for 
permanent consultation and that their activities justify con- 
tinuance of the consultative process 
6. The benefits of consultation on the full range of the Coun- 
cil’s program should be taken into consideration in the 
selection of non-governmental organizations 
7. The decision concerning an admission to permanent con- 
sultative status shall be made only by the Council 


Privileges of Permanent Consultative Organizations 


8. Differentiation of privileges shall be made in accordance 
with the two classes of consultative organizations 
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10. 


iL. 


Teas 
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14. 


Organizations referred to under Recommendation 3a shall 
have the privilege of proposing items for the provisional 
agenda of the Economic and Social Council and of its 
subordinate bodies in accordance with existing procedures. 
Organizations referred to in Recommendation 3b shall be 
allowed to propose items for the provisional agenda only of 
subordinate bodies working within the organizations’ special 
fields of competence 

All permanent consultative organizations shall have the 
right to make oral statements before the Council Commit- 
tee on Non-Governmental Organizations 

In accordance with existing procedures, organizations re- 
ferred to in Recommendation 3a shall have the right to 
speak before the Council or its committees on items of the 
agenda which they have proposed; they may speak before 
the Council or its committees on other matters with the con- 
sent of the body concerned; they may make oral statements 
on matters within their competence before commissions and 
other subordinate bodies with the consent of the body con- 
cerned 

Organizations referred to in Recommendation 3b may make 
oral statements on matters within their competence before 
commissions and other subordinate bodies of the Council 
with the consent of the body concerned 

Written communications from all permanent consultative 
organizations on any matter within the competence of the 
Council shall be reproduced in full and distributed as ofh- 
cial documents if they do not exceed 3,000 words. State- 
ments in excess of this length shall be circulated in full or 
in summary at the discretion of the Secretary-General 

The Council Committee on Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions shall hold special hearings at which consultative or- 
ganizations may speak. Commissions and Subcommissions 
shall set up hearings of a similar character whenever there 
is a suficient number of organizations wishing to be heard 
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15. 


16. 


When a non-governmental organization is uniquely 
equipped to undertake research, study, or an operational 
task needed as a part of the Council’s program, the Secre- 
tary-General shall have authority to enter into specific ar- 
rangements involving financial compensation to the or- 


ganization 


The privileges herein recommended shall apply to ad hoc 
conferences called by the Economic and Social Council un- 
less the Council decides otherwise 


Council Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations 


ie 


The Council Committee on Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions shall consist of not fewer than seven members repre- 
sentative of the Council 


Ad-hoc Consultation 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Organizations which are not on the permanent consultative 
organizations list shall have the right to register with the 
Secretary-General indicating their fields of special compe- 
tence and interests. When the Council or its subordinate 
bodies undertake new tasks, the Secretary-General shall re- 
view the list of registered organizations in order to deter- 
mine the possibility of entering into ad hoc consultation 
with appropriate organizations on the list 

Organizations which are not on the list of permanent con- 
sultative organizations, or which have not previously reg- 
istered with the Secretary-General, shall have the right to 
apply for ad hoc consultative status for a determined subject. 
Such status may be granted at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary-General 

Certain privileges might be administered by the Secretary- 
General but participation in an inter-governmental meeting 
should presumably be settled by the meeting 
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Reciprocal Consultation Within the United Nations System 


Zhe 


For organizations with a permanent consultative relation- 
ship either with the Economic and Social Council or with a 
specialized agency of the United Nations, but not with both, 
there shall be developed a system for inter-change of con- 
sultation on an ad hoc basis. Such ad hoc consultation shall 
be arranged at the discretion of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations or the chief executive officer of the special- 
ized agency concerned 


Informal Consultation 


22. 


Px 


24. 


The 
risk 


26. 


ae 


Informal consultation should be developed under initiatives 
both from organizations and the United Nations 
Organizations in consultation with the United Nations shall 
provide information concerning emerging problems and de- 
veloping programs in their respective fields 

Members of the Secretariat should exchange views with 
qualified consultative organizations in the early stages of 
program planning and drafting 


United Nations Secretariat 


The Non-Governmental Organizations Section of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council should assume primary responsi- 
bility for relationships involving consultative organizations 
and should act as their liaison with the United Nations on 
matters originating with the Economic and Social Council 
The Non-Governmental Organizations Section of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council Secretariat shall be adequately 
staffed to permit continuous contact with the relevant divi- 
sions of the Secretariat and with consultative organizations 
The Secretariat shall assist the consultative process by rapid 
and efficient transmission of the documents of the Council 
and its subordinate bodies to non-governmental organiza- 
tions. All feasible facilities for distribution of documents of 
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28. 


29. 


all organs of the United Nations shall be utilized to further 
the consultative process 

The Secretariat shall provide facilities for conferences of 
consultative organizations dealing with the work of the 
United Nations 

The United Nations shall publish on a permanent basis a 
weekly subject index of documents from which consultative 
organizations may order those which they wish to have 
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Pte be BANG BX 


List OF NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS GRANTED 
CONSULTATIVE STATUS BY THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL AS OF OCTOBER 1949 


Organizations with Category A Consultative Status 


Poe nase ea bed Mae 


World Federation of Trade Unions 

International Cooperative Alliance 

American Federation of Labor 

International Chamber of Commerce 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
Inter-Parliamentary Union 

International Organization of Employers 

World Federation of United Nations Associations 


Organizations with Category B Consultative Status 


10. 
ge 
£2. 
sf 
14. 
13: 
16. 
L73 
18. 


ee 
20. 
ri 
22; 
ao. 
24. 
2% 
26. 
Bas 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Agudas Israel World Organization 

All-India Women’s Conference (India) 

Associated Country Women of the World 

Boy Scouts’ International Bureau 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (United States of America) 
Catholic International Union for Social Service 

Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 

Consultative Council of Jewish Organizations 

Co-ordinating Board of Jewish Organizations for Consultation with the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 

The Econometric Society 

Friends World Committee for Consultation 

Howard League for Penal Reform (United Kingdom) 

Indian Council of World Affairs (India) 

Inter-American Council of Commerce and Production 

International Abolitionist Federation 

International African Institute 

International Alliance of Women—Equal Rights, Equal Responsibilities 
International Association of Democratic Lawyers 

International Association of Penal Law 

International Automobile Federation” 

International Touring Alliance® 


86 The International Automobile Federation and the International Touring Alliance 
have established a Central Bureau at 31 Belgrave Square, London, $.W.1, of which Mr. 
M. H. Perlowski is Secretary. All communications should be sent to him. The Council 
decided that the International Automobile Federation and the International Touring Alli- 
ance should be jointly represented. 
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31. 


Das 
33. 
34. 
ay 
36. 
aa 
38. 
39: 
40. 
41, 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51h 
52. 
De 
54. 
SB) 
56. 
Die 
58. 
ape 
60. 
ob 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


International Bureau for the Suppression of Traffic in Women and 
Children 

International Bureau for the Unification of Penal Law 
International Carriage and Van Union™ 

International Wagon Union—R.I.V.” 

International Committee of Schools of Social Work 
International Committee of Scientific Management 
International Conference of Social Work 

International Committee of the Red Cross 

International Co-operative Women’s Guild 

International Council of Women 

International Criminal Police Commission 

International Federation for Housing and Town Planning 
International Federation of Business and Professional Women 
International Federation of Friends of Young Women 
International Federation of Unions of Employees in Public and Civil 
Service 

International Federation of University Women 

International Fiscal Association 

International Institute of Administrative Sciences 
International Institute of Public Finance 

International Institute of Public Law 

International Law Association 

International League for the Rights of Man 

International Organization for Standardization 

International Organization of Journalists 

International Road Transport Union 

International Social Service 

International Society of Criminology 

International Statistical Institute 

International Student Service 

International Transport Workers’ Federation 

International Temperance Union 

International Union for Child Welfare 

International Union of Architects 

International Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues 
International Union of Family Organizations 

International Union of Local Authorities 

International Union of Official Travel Organizations 
International Union of Producers and Distributors of Electric Power 


87 The Council decided that the International Carriage and Van Union and the Inter- 
national Wagon Union should be jointly represented. 


38 Composed of the following thirteen international organizations: 


Associated Country Women of the World 

International Alliance of Women—Equal Rights—Equal Responsibilities 
International Co-operative Women’s Guild 

International Council of Women 

International Federation of Business and Professional Women 
International Federation of Friends of Young Women 

International Federation of University Women 
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69. Liaison Committee of Women’s International Organizations® 

70. National Association of Manufacturers (United States of America) 

71. Pax Romana—International Catholic Movement for Intellectual and Cul- 
tural Affairs® 

72. Pax Romana—International Movement of Catholic Students” 

73. Salvation Army 

74. Service Civil International 

75. Women’s International Democratic Federation 

76. Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 

77. World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 

78. World Engineering Conference 

79. World Federation of Democratic Youth 

80. World Jewish Congress 

81. World Movement of Mothers 

82. World Power Conference 

83. World Union for Progressive Judaism 

84. World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations 

85. World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 

86. World’s Young Women’s Christian Associations 


International Organizations with Category C Consultative Status 


87. International Federation of Secondary Teachers 

88. Lions International—International Association of Lions Clubs 
89. Rotary International 

90. World Organization of the Teaching Profession 


h. International Federation of Women Magistrates and Members of the Legal 
Profession 
in) sa Ope International for the Economic Emancipation of the Women 
orkers 
i: St. Joan’s International Social and Political Alliance 
. World’s Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
1. World’s Young Women’s Christian Association 
m. World Union of Women for International Concord 
89 The Council decided that Pax Romana—International Catholic Movement for Intellec- 
tual and Cultural Affairs and Pax Romana—International Movement of Catholic Students 
should be jointly represented. 
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1. The Budget of the United Nations. Prepared jointly by the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of 
Syracuse University and the Carnegie Endowment. A critical 
and objective statement of the basic budgetary problems of the 
United Nations and its affliated agencies. September 1947. 


2. Coordination of Economic and Soctal Activities. Prepared 
jointly by Dr. Walter R. Sharp, Chairman of the Department of 
Government of the College of the City of New York, and the 
Carnegie Endowment. An analysis of key problems in the evolv- 
ing relationships of the organs and agencies of the United 
Nations system concerned with economic and social matters. 
July 1948. 


3. Consultation between the United Nations and Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations. A study of existing consultative arrange- 
ments and procedures with proposals for further developments 
in respect to the consultative process. Winter 1950. 


4. The United Nations Secretariat. A study of the policies re- 
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